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sons  and  daughters.  He  could  not  consulted  as  to  her  own  movements, 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  bear  any  roughness,  coarseness,  or  dis-  no  longer  told  curtly  to  do  this  and 

orderliness,  therefore  the  school-boys  that,  but  exercising  personal  choice 
CHAPTER  III.  were  but  little  congenial  to  him,  and  as  to  v/hat  she  should  do.  This 

he  was  never  sorry  when  the  holidays  change  is  of  itself  sufficiently  bewil- 
Rose  Damekel’s  life  had,  up  to  were  over.  And  the  little  children  dering.  Nature  makes,  as  it  were, 

this  time,  been  spent  altogether  in  the  were  too  troublesome  and  too  noisy  to  a  pause  at  this  first  crisis  of  personal 

sanshine.  She  had  been  too  young  please  him ;  but  Rose  was  the  perfec-  life.  The  child,  wondering,  half-de- 
when  she  went  to  school  to  ponder  tion  of  a  child  to  such  a  man,  and  to  lighted  and  half-troubled  to  have  no 

much  over  anything  that  went  on  at  her  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  father,  longer  its  duties  clearly  and  sharply 

home,  and  had  concluded  during  her  Everything  in  her  pleased  and  grati-  indicated,  falls  into  a  partial  trance, 
holidays  that  home,  which  was  so  lied  him.  She  was  pretty,  gentle,  full  and  neglects  many  things  for  sheer 
dainty,  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  was  a  of  intelligence,  eager  to  read  with  him  want  of  use  and  knowledge  how  to  act 
kind  of  paradise  on  earth,  infinitely  if  he  would,  still  more  eager  to  hear  for  itself. 

more  delightful  than  any  of  the  other  him  talk,  yet  quick  to  perceive  when  This  was  Rose’s  position.  Be- 
homes  of  which  she  heard  from  her  he  was  disinclined  to  talk,  and  regard-  tween  the  mother,  who, 'a  little  mor- 
school-fellows.  None  of  them  had  a  ing  all  his  moods  with  religious  re-  tified  and  hurt  at  her  child’s  want 
father  so  delightful,  a  mother  so  kind;  spect.  of  sympathy  with  her,  did  not  give 

and  in  these  holiday  times,  as  every-  She  would  sit  by  him  for  hours  to-  her  orders,  but  only  suggested  em¬ 
body  indulged  and  petted  her,  the  gether,  like  a  charming  piece  of  still-  ployment,  and  the  father,  who  said, 
private  shadows  —  I  will  not  say  skel-  life,  when  he  pleased,  and  was  ready  “Never  mind,  let  her  alone,”  she 
etons  —  in  the  house  were  never  di-  to  converse  or  to  listen,  to  walk,  to  stood,  not  knowing  how  to  settle  the 
vined  by  her.  -  She  had,  as  sometimes  sing,  to  follow  his  lead  in  everything,  question,  but  inclining  naturally  to 
happens  to  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  as  only  a  woman-child,  full  of  the  tne  side  on  which  she  was  most  in- 
much  more  care  taken  of  her  educa-  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  youthful  ad-  dulged  and  smiled  upon,  though  with 
tion  and  training  than  her  sisters  were  miration,  can  do.  Notning  except  a  secret  uneasiness  which  she  could 
likely  to  meet  with.  The  burden  had  perhaps  the  devotion  of  a  young  wife,  not  shake  off,  and  moral  sense  of  a 
not  begun  to  be  so  heavily  felt  when  when  she  really  loves  the  man  much  false  situation  which  grew  upon  her 
the  eldest  girl  grew  into  bright  Intelli-  older  than  herself,  whom  she  has  mar-  day  by  day. 

gence,  to  her  parents’  pride.  The  ried,  can  equal  the  devotion  of  a  girl  Rose  had  lovers,  too,  in  this  new, 
others  were  still  too  young  to  demand  to  her  father.  She  admired  every-  miraculous  life  upon  which  she  had 
or  even  to  suggest  the  expense  that  thing  about  him  —  his  beautiful  refined  entered  —  two  lovers,  not  yet  declared, 
would  be  invmved  in  their  qdueation  head,  his  fine  voice,  his  grace  and  but  very  evident  to  all  knowing  eyes ; 
—  and  nothing  was  spared  upon  Rose,  high  breeding,  his  sermons,  and  what  and  in  the  village  there  were  many 
She  had  returned  from  school  not  she  called  his  genius.  To  find  this  keen  observers.  One  of  these  suitors 
much  more  than  a  year  before  the  time  faultless  father  to  be  anything  less  than  was  the  most  wealthy  proprietor  in 
of  which  I  treat,  and  had  gone  on  for  a  demi  god  was  terrible  to  Rose.  I  do  the  neighborhood  —  a  man  much 
some  time  in  her  delightful  youthful  not  mean  to  say  that  she  got  within  a  above  her  own  age,  yet  not  old,  and 
confidence  that  everything  around  her  hundred  miles  of  this  discovery  all  at  perfectly  qualified  to  please  a  lady’s 
was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  once;  nay,  the  first  result  of  the  vague  eye;  and  the  other,  a  young  naval 
shadows  had  begun  to  flit  vaguely  and  dreamy  doubts  that  stole  into  her  lieutenant  without  a  penny,  the  son 
across  the  picture  before  that  memora-  mind  was  rather  an  increase  of  enthu-  of  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  lived  on  the 
ble  day  in  the  garden,  which  hencefor-  siasm  for  her  father,  an  instinctive  Green,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world 
ward  became  a  turning  point  in  her  making-up  to  her  own  ideal  for  the  but  her  pension  as  an  officer’s  widow, 
thoughts.  This  was  the  nrst  moment  sense  of  failure  in  hhn,  of  which  she  Of  course  I  do  not  need  to  say  that 
at  which  she  fully  identified  the  occa-  _  was  vaguely  conscious.  Rose  loved  it  was  the  poor  man  whom  Rose  pre- 
sional  clouds  upon  her  mother’s  faeOj  her  mother  after  a  totally  different  ferred.  She  was  not  in  love  with  him 
and  learned  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was  not  fashion,  in  an  ordinary  and  matter-  — far  from  it;  but  she  was  so  com- 
merely  a  little  cross  —  that  easy  and  of-fact  way,  but  she  had  no  romance  pletely  on  the  verge  of  universal  awak- 
rapid  solution  with  which  a  child  set-  of  feeling  towards  her ;  and  when  her  ening,  that  a  word  or  touch  might  be 
ties  all  problems  concerning  its  par-  whole  little  world  began,  as  it  were,  to  enough  to  arouse  her  whole  being  at 
eats  —  but  had  a  distinct  cause  for  the  sway  upon  its  axis,  to  yield  beneath  any  moment  —  might  open  her  eyes  to 
little  irritahilities  which  she  tried  so  her  feet,  as  if  it  might  swing  round  her  own  position  and  that  of  her  par- 
carefully  to  restrain.  Perhaps  it  was  altogether  in  space,  turning  what  she  ents,  and  show  her  the  nature  of  her 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  Rose  had  supposed  the  brighter  side  into  individual  sentiments,  as  by  a  sudden 
Aould  be  more  attracted  by  the  gentle  shadow,  and  elevating  that  which  she  gleam  of  light.  Rose,  however,  was 
indulgence  and  indolent  perfection  of  had  held  lowly  enough,  she,  poor  girl,  not  the  least  in  the  world  aware  of 
her  father  than  by  her  mother’s  grew  giddy  with  this  strange  and  sick-  this;  and  at  the  present  moment  she 
stronger  character.  Mr.  Damerel,  ening  sensation.  She  was  at  the  age,  was  no  further  advanced  than  was 
had  he  been  very  rich,  and  free  of  too,  when  everything  is  apt  to  reel  about  consistent  with  saying  frankly  that  she 
all  occasion  to  think  of  his  children’s  the  young  experimentalist  taking  her  liked  Wodehouse  very  much  —  and 
future,  would  have  been  a  moilel  fa-  first  steps  in  life.  She  was  vaguely  feeling  (but  of  this  she  said  nothing) 
ther  to  grown-up  and  well-behaved  conscious  of  being  now  a  free  agent,  more  glad  when  she  saw  him  coming 
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Dinglefield  is  a  sociable  place,  and 
there  iv  something  in  a  soft  summer 
evening  after  a  very  hot,  blazing  sum¬ 
mer  day  vrhich  fosters  a  disposition 
to  stroll  about  and  interchange  greet¬ 
ings  with  your  neighbors.  As  it  began 
to  darken  upon  the  evening  of  thi.s 
particular  day,  various  people  in  the 
houses  about  stepped  out  of  their 
wide-open  windows  after  dinner,  and, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  twilight, 
strayed  along  the  road  or  over  the 
Green  to  the  rectory  garden,  which 
was  by  universal  acanowledgment 
“  the  most  perfect  spot  ”  in  the  village. 
Much  'ias  been  said  about  the  charms 
of  twilight,  bu*  little,  I  think,  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  English  beauty,  which  is  not  so 
magical  as  the  momentary  interval  be¬ 
tween  light  and  dark  in  the  south,  or 
the  lingering,  prolonged,  silvery,  and 
ineffable  dimness  of  those  northern 
twilights  which  last  half  the  night; 
but  has  a  dusky  softness  altogether 
peculiar  to  itself,  like  the  shadowing 
of  downy  wings.  The  air  was  deli¬ 
cious,  fresh  after  the  hot  day,  yet  so 
warm  as  to  make  wrappings  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  The  sky,  still  somewhat 
pale  in  its  blue  after  the  languor  of 
the  heat,  looked  down  faint  yet 
friendly,  as  if  glad  to  see  again  a  little 
movement  and  sense  of  life.  A  few 
subdued  stars  peeped  out  here  and 
there,  and  the  wide  stretch  of  country 
lay  dim  underneath,  revealing  itself  in 
long  soft  lines  of  gray,  till  it  struck 
into  a  higher  tone  of  blue  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  where  earth  and  heaven  met.  All 
the  Damerels  who  were  out  of  bed  were 
in  the  garden,  and  the  neighbors,  who 
had  made  this  pleasant  terrace  the 
end  of  their  walk,  were  scattered 
about  in  various  groups.  Mr.  Incle- 
don,  who  was  Rose’s  wealthy  lover, 
came  late  and  stood  talking  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  watching  with  wistful  eyes 
her  appropriation  by  his  rival,  young 
Wodenouse  —  whose  mother,  hooded 
in  the  white  Shetland  shawl,  which 
she  had  thrown  over  her  cap  to  come 
out,  sat  on  a  garden-chair  with  her 
feet  upon  the  rector’s  Persian  rug,  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  while  he  talked,  with  the 
devout  admiration  which  became  a 
member  of  bis  flock.  The  rector  was 
talking  politics  with  General  Peronnet, 
and  Mrs.  Wodehouse  thought  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  a  subject  which  was  so 
much  out  of  his  way  as  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army.  If  he  had 
been  in  parliament  now  I  ”  she  said 
to  the  general’s  wife,  who  thought  her 
husband  was  the  object  of  the  eulogy. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  listening  to  the 
rector’s  brilliant  talk,  saying  a  few 
words,  wise  or  foolish,  as  occasion 
served.  Others  were  walking  about 
upon  the  lawn,  and  one  lady,  with  her 
dress  lifted,  was  hasteningoff  the  grass 
which  she  had  just  discovered  to  be 
wet  with  dew.  Upon  none  of  them, 
however,  did  Mr.  Incledon’s  attention 


turn.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  a 
pair  whose  young  figures  grew  less 
and  less  in  the  distance,  half  lost  in 
the  darkness.  The  persistence  with 
which  he  watched  them  seemed  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  mother,  with  whom  he 
talked  by  fits  and  starts,  and  whose 
anxiety  was  not  at  all  awakened  by 
the  fact  that  Rose  was  almost  out  of 
sight.  “  1  am  afraid  Rose  is  not  so 
careful  as  she  ought  to  be  about  tbe 
dew  on  the  grass,”  she  said,  half  apK>l- 
ogetically,  half  smiling,  in  reply  to  his 
look. 

“  Shall  1  go  and  tell  her  you  think 
so  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Incledon,  hastily.  He 
was  a  man  of  about  five-and-thirty, 
gootl  looking,  sensibh-,  and  well  dis- 
positioned  :  a  personage  thorougbly 
comme  il  faut.  He  was  the  sort  of 
suitor  whom  proper  parents  love  to 
see  approaching  a  favorite  child.  He 
could  give  his  wife  everything  a 
woman  could  desire  —  provide  for  her 
handsomely,  surround  her  with  luxury, 
fill  her  life  with  pleasures  and  pretti- 
nesses,  and  give  her  an  excellent 
position.  And  the  man  himself  was 
tree  of  cranks  and  crotchets,  full  of 
good  sense,  well  educated,  good  tem¬ 
pered.  Where  are  girls’  eyes,  that 
they  do  not  perceive  such  advantages? 
Mrs.  Damerel  hesitated  a  moment  be¬ 
tween  sympathy  with  her  child  and 
sympathy  with  this  admirable  man. 
There  was  a  struggle  in  her  mind 
which  was  to  have  the  predominance. 
At  length  some  gleam  of  recollection 
or  association  struck  her,  and  moved 
the  balance  in  Rose’s  favor,  who  she 
felt  sure  did  not  want  Mr.  Incledon 
just  at  that  moment. 

“Never  mind,”  she  said  tranquilly, 
“it  will  not  hurt  her  ;  ”  and  resumed 
a  conversation  about  the  music  in  the 
church,  which  was  poor.  Mr.  Incledon 
was  very  musical,  but  he  had  no  more 
hear  t  for  anthems  at  that  moment  than 
had  he  never  sung  a  note. 

Rose  had  strayed  a  little  way  down 
the  slope  with  Edward  Wodehouse. 
They  were  not  talking  much,  and 
what  they  did  say  was  about  nothing 
in  particular  —  the  garden,  the  wild 
flowers  among  the  grass  on  this  less 
polished  and  less  cultured  lawn  which 
sloped  down  the  little  hill.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  elder  suitor’s  glances 
had  directed  Mrs.  Damerel’s  atten¬ 
tion  towards  them  they  were  standing 
under  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn-tree, 
round  which  was  a  little  platform  of 
soft  turf. 

”  W’e  lose  the  view  lower  down,” 
said  Rose;  and  there  they  stopped  ac¬ 
cordingly',  neither  of  them  caring  to 
turn  back.  The  soff  plain  stretched 
aw&y  in  long  lines  before  them  into  the 
haze  and  distance  like  the  sea.  And 
as  they  stood  there,  the  young  moon, 
which  had  been  bidden  behind  a 
clump  of  high  trees,  suddenly  glinted 
out  upon  them  with  that  soft,  dewy 
glimmer  which  makes  the  glowing 
crescent  so  doubly  sweet.  They  were 
both  a  little  taken  aback,  as  if  they 
had  been  surprised  by  some  one  sud- 
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denly  meeting  and  looking  at  them  — 
though  indeed  there  was  not  a  syllable 
of  their  simple  talk  that  all  the  world 
might  not  have  heard.  Both  made  a 
step  on  aa  if  to  return  again  after  this 
surprise,  and  then  they  both  laughed, 
with  a  little  innocent  embarrassment, 
and  turned  back  to  the  view. 

“  What  a  lovely  night  1  ”  said  Rose, 
with  a  faint  little  sigh.  She  had  al¬ 
ready  said  these  not  remarkable  words 
two  or  three  times  at  least,  and  she 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  sigh  about, 
but  was  in  fact  happier  than  usual; 
though  a  little  sad,  she  knew  not 
why. 

”  Look  at  those  lights  down  below 
there,”  said  y oung  W odehouse ;  “  how 
they  shine  out  among  the  trees  1  ” 

“Yes,  that  is  from  Ankennead,” 
said  Rose;  ‘‘you  know  it? — the 
prettiest  little  house !  ” 

‘‘  When  we  are  away,  we  poor 
mariners,”  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh 
which  was  more  affected  than  *real, 
‘‘  that  is,  1  think,  the  thing  that  goes 
to  our  hearts  most” 

“  What?” 

“The  lights  in  the  windows  —  of 
course  I  don’t  mean  at  sea,”  said 
young  Wodehouse;  “but  when  we  are 
cruising  about  a  strange  coast,  for 
instance,  just  one  of  those  twinkles 
shining  out  of  the  darkness — you  can 
see  lights  a  long  way  off — gives  a 
fellow  a  stab,  and  makes  him  think  of 
home.” 

“But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
home,”  said  Rose.  “  Oh,  what  am  1 
saying  ?  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 

Wodehouse.  To  be  sure,  I  know  what 
you  mean.  When  I  was  at  school 
something  used  to  come  in  my  throat 
when  I  remembered  —  many  a  time 
1  have  stood  at  the  window,  and  pre¬ 
tended  I  was  looking  out,  and  cried.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  W’odehouse,  half  sym- 

tathetic,  half  smiling,  “but  then  you 
now  it  would  not  do  if  I  looked  over 
the  ship’s  side  and  cried  —  though  I 
have  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  some¬ 
times,  in  my  midshipman  days.” 

“  To  cry  is  a  comfort,”  said  Rose; 
“  what  do  you  men  do,  instead?  ’’ 
“We  smoke.  Miss  Damerel;  and 
think.  How  ollen  I  shall  think  of 
this  night  and  the  lights  yonder,  and 
mix  up  this  sweet  evening  with  an 
interior,  perhaps  sweeter  still  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Rose,  with 
a  soft  laugh,  in  which  there  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  shade  of  embarrassment  which 
somewhat  surprised  herself.  “The 
room  is  rather  stuffy,  and  the  lamps 
not  bright,  if  you  were  near  enough; 
and  two  old  people  halt  dozing  over 
the  tea-table,  one  with  the  newspaper, 
one  with  her  worsted-work.  It  is  very 
humdrum,  and  not  sweet  at  all  in¬ 
side.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  they  are  all,  the 
funder  of  each  other  lor  being  hum¬ 
drum  ;  and  it  must  have  been  sweet 
when  they  were  young.” 

“  They  were  never  young,”  said 
Rose,  with  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter, 
turning  to  go  back  to  the  lawn.  “  See 
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what  tricks  imagination  plays  1  You 
would  not  like  to  spend  an  evening 
there,  though  the  lights  are  so  pretty 
outside.” 

“  Imagination  will  play  many  a  trick 
with  me  before  I  forget  it,”  said 

gang  Wodehouse  in  sulxlued  tones. 

we’s  heart  fluttered  a  little  —  a  very 
little  —  with  the  softest  preliminary 
sensations  of  mingled  happiness  and 
alarm.  She  did  not  understand  the 
flutter,  but  somehow  felt  it  right  to  fly 
from  it,  tripping  back  to  the  serenity 
of  society  on  ^e  lawn.  As  for  the 
young  man,  he  had  a  great  longing  to 
say  something  more,  but  a  feeling 
which  was  mingled  of  reverence  for 
her  youth  and  dread  of  frightening  her 
by  a  premature  declaration  kept  him 
silent.  He  followed  her  into  the  hum 
of  friendly  talk,  and  then  across  the 
lawn  to  the  house,  where  the  neighbors 
streamed  in  for  tea.  The  bright  lights 
in  the  rectory  drawing-room  dazzled 
them  both  —  the  windows  were  wide 
open ;  crowds  of  moths  were  flickering 
in  and  out,  dashing  themselves,  poor 
suicides,  against  the  circle  of  light; 
and  all  the  charmed  dimness  grew 
more  magical  as  the  sky  deepened  into 
night,  and  the  moon  rose  higher  and 
began  to  throw  long  shadows  across 
the  lawn.  “  On  such  a  night  ”  lovers 
once  prattled  in  Shakespeare’s  sweet¬ 
est  vein.  All  that  they  said,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  came  into  young 
Wodehouse's  charmed  heart  and  stole 
it  away.  He  heard  himself  saying  the 
words,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that 
he  himself  was  so  entirely  happy  and 
sad,  and  thought  how  he  might  per-; 
haps  soon  say  them  to  himself  as  his 
ship  rustled  through  the  water,  and  the 
moonlight  slept  broad  and  level  and 
uninterrupted  byany  poetry  of  8ba<lows 
upon  the  sea.  To  think  of  that  filled 
his  heart  with  a  soft,  unspeakable 
pang ;  and  yet  the  very  pain  had  a 
sweetness  in  it,  and  sense  of  exalta¬ 
tion.  “  There  are  the  lights  still,”  he 
said,  standing  over  her  v^ere  she  had 
seated  herself  near  the  window.  “  I 
shall  always  remember  them,  though 
you  will  not  allow  of  any  romance  ”  — 
“  Romance  I  oh  no,”  said  Rose 
lightly;  “  only  two  old  people.  We 
have  not  any  romance  here.” 

Mr.  Incledon,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  his  opportunity  so  long,  now  came 
forward  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Poor  Ed¬ 
ward  was  too  much  abstracted  in  his 
thoughts  and  in  her,  and  with  the 
confusion  of  a  little  crisis  of  senti¬ 
ment,  to  think  of  the  usual  attentions 
of  society  which  he  owed  to  her.  He 
started  and  blushed  when  he  saw  how 
negligent  he  had  been,  and  almost 
stumbled  over  her  chair  in  his  anxiety 
to  retrieve  his  carelessness.  “  My  dear 
Wodehouse,  Miss  Damerel  cannot 
drink  more  than  one  cup  of  tea  at  a 
time,”  said  the  elder  suitor,  with  that 
air  of  indulgent  pity  for  his  vagaries 
which  so  irritates  a  young  man  ;  and 
he  mounted  guard  over  Rose  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  The  good  neigh¬ 
bors  began  to  go  home  when  they  had 


taken  their  tea,  and  the  rector  and 
his  daughter  went  with  them  to  the 
gate,  when  there  was  a  soft  babble  and 
commotion  of  good  nights,  and  every 
two  people  repeateil  to  each  other, 

“  What  a  lovely  moon !  ”  and  “  What  a 
glorious  night  1  ”  As  for  poor  Wode¬ 
house,  in  his  climax  of  youth  and  love, 
his  very  heart  was  melted  within  him. 
Twice  he  turned  back,  murmuring  to 
his  mother  some  inarticulate  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  had  forgotten  something 
—  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  rec¬ 
tor  —  and  twice  went  back  to  her  sol¬ 
emnly  saying  it  did  not  matter.  “  No, 
no,”  he  said  to  himself,  ”  he  must  not 
be  premature.” 

^se  took  another  turn  round  the 
lawn  with  her  father  before  they  went 
in.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  visible  inside, 
sending  the  tray  away,  putting  stray 
books  in  their  places,  and  stray  bits  of 
work  in  the  work-basket,  before  the 
bell  should  ring  for  prayers.  Mr. 
Damerel  looked  in  as  he  passed  with 
an  indulgent  smile. 

“  She  calleth  her  maidens  about 
her,”  he  said,  ”  though  it  is  not  to 
spin.  Rose,  but  to  pray.  Somehow  it 
enhances  the  luxury  of  our  stroll  to 
see  your  mother  there,  putting  every¬ 
thing  in  order  with  that  careful  and 
troubled  face — eh,  child,  don’t  you 
think  with  me  V  ” 

”  But  does  it  enhance  her  luxury  to 
have  us  walking  and  talking  while  she 
has  everything  to  lay  by  ?  ”  said  Rose 
with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  her 
own  work  and  several  books  which  she 
had  left  about  were  among  those  which 
her  mother  was  putting  away. 

“  Ah,  you  have  found  out  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  question,”  said  her 
father,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  with 
his  gentle  habitual  smile;  but  he  gave 
no  answer  to  her  question  ;  and  then 
the  maids  became  visible,  trooping  in, 
in  their  white  caps  and  aprons,  and 
the  rector  with  a  sigh  and  a  last  look 
at  the  midnight  and  the  dim,  dewy 
landscape,  went  in  to  domesticity  and 
duty,  which  he  did  not  like  so  well. 

Rose  went  to  her  room  that  night 
with  a  thrill  of  all  her  gentle  being 
which  she  could  not  explain.  She 
looked  out  from  her  window  among 
the  honeysuckles,  and  was  so  disap¬ 
pointed  as  almost  to  cry  when  she 
found  the  lights  out,  and  the  little  cot¬ 
tage  on  Ankermead  lost  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  She  could  have  cried,  and  yet  but 
for  that  fanciful  trouble,  how  happy  the 
child  was  !  Everything  embraced  her 
—  the  clinging  tendrils  of  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  so  laden  with  dew  and  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  which 
held  out  their  arms  to  her;  the  soft, 
caressing  moon  which  touched  her 
face  and  surrounded  it  with  a  pale 
glory.  Nothing  but  good  and  happi¬ 
ness  was  around,  behind,  before  her, 
and  a  trembling  of  happiness  to  come, 
even  sweeter  than  anything  she  had 
ever  known,  whispered  over  her  in 
soft,  indefinite  murmurs,  like  the  sum¬ 
mer  air  in  the  petals  of  a  flower.  She 
opened  her  bosom  to  it,  with  a  deli¬ 


cious  half-consciousness  fresh  as  any 
rose  that  lets  its  leaves  be  touched  by 
the  sweet  south.  This  Rose  in  June 
expanded,  grew  richer,  and  of  a  more 
damask  rosiness,  but  could  not  tell 
why. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it  her  duty, 
a  few  nights  after  this,  to  speak  to  her 
husband  of  Rose’s  suitors.  “Mr.  In¬ 
cledon  has  spoken  so  plainly  to  me 
that  I  cannot  mistake  him,”  she  said ; 

“  and  in  case  you  should  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  it  yourself,  Herbert  ”  — 

“I  notice  it!  ”  he  said,  with  a  smile; 
“what  chance  is  there  that  I  should 
notice  it  ?  So  my  Rose  in  June  is 
woman  enough  to  have  lovers  of  her 
own  !  ” 

“  I  was  married  before  I  was  Rose’s 
age,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 

“  So  you  were,  Martha.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  progress  of  time,  and  that 
summer,  once  attained,  is  a  long  step 
towards  autumn.  Well,  if  it  must  be, 
it  must  be.  Incledon  is  not  a  bad  fel¬ 
low,  as  men  go.” 

“But,  I  think  —  there  is  another, 
Herbert.” 

“  Another  I  ”  said  the  rector,  lean¬ 
ing  back  in  his  chair  with  gentle 
laughter.  “  Why,  this  is  too  good ; 
and  who  may  he  be,  the  No.  2  ?  ” 

“It  is  young  Wodehouse,  the 
sailor  ”  — 

“  'fhe  widow’s  son  on  the  Green  I 
Come  now,  Martha,  once  for  all  this  is 
absurd,”  said  Mr.  Damerel,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  up.  “This  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  say  nothing  against 
Incledon ;  but  if  you  have  been  so 
foolishly  romantic  as  to  encourage  a 
beggar  like  young  Wodehouse  ”  — 

“I  have  not  encouraged  him.  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  it  as  much  as  you  can  do,” 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek  ;  “  but  whether  Rose  will 
agree  with  us  I  dare  not  say.” 

“  Oh,  Rose  1  ”  said  her  husband, 
dropping  into  his  easy  tone;  “  Rose  is 
a  child ;  she  will  follow  whatever  lead 
is  given  to  her.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
Rose.  You  must  speak  to  her,  and 
show  her  which  way  you  intend  her 
mind  to  go ;  be  very  plain  and  une¬ 
quivocal  ;  an  unawakened  mind  always 
snould  be  treated  in  the  plainest  and 
most  distinct  way.” 

“  But,  Herbert  —  you  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  I  have  ever  had  over  her. 
Rose  is  more  your  companion  than 
mine.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  her,  so  far  as  practical 
life  is  concerned  ”  — 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Damerel,  be¬ 
nignly,  “  Rose  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  life.  You  women  are  always 
excessive,  even  in  your  virtues.  I  do 
not  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  upon 
your  qualities  as  the  most  excellent  of 
wives ;  but  you  have  not  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  to  perceive  that  duties  that  suit 
you  admirably  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  her.  It  is  a  matter  of  natural 
fitness.  The  practical  is  adapted  to 
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forty,  but  not  to  nineteen.  Let  the  child  alone,  my  love, 
to  enjoy  her  youth.” 

“  1  think  you  areue  like  a  Jesuit,  Herbert,”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel ;  “  but  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  on  this 
point  does  not  affect  what  I  ask  —  which  is,  that  you 
would  speak  to  her.  She  is  much  more  likely  to  attend  to 
you  than  to  me.” 

“  Who  —  I  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with  a  fretful  line  in 
his  fine  forehead.  “  It  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  Mar¬ 
tha.  I  speak  to  Rose  about  her  lovers  !  It  would  be  quite 
indelicate,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  second,  it  would 
be  most  disagreeable  to  me." 

“  But  still  we  have  a  duty  to  our  child,  even  if  it  is  dis- 
a^eable,”  said  his  wife,  not  willing  to  give  up  her  object 
without  a  struggle. 

"  My  dear  Martha,  spare  me  !  I  knew  you  would  say 
something  about  duty.  You  are  very  didactic,  my  love,  by 
nature  ;  but  this,  you  must  remember,  is  rather  a  reversal  of 
positions  between  you  and  me.  Let  Rose  see,”  be  contin¬ 
ued,  once  more  relaxing  in  tone,  ”  that  her  path  is  quite 
clear  before  her.  Incledon  is  a  very  good  fellow ;  he  will 
be  of  use  to  me  in  many  ways.  Nothing  could  be  more  de¬ 
sirable.  There  is  a  new  box  of  books  which  I  must  look 
over,  Martha ;  do  not  let  me  detain  you.  You  will  manage 
the  matter  admirably,  I  am  sure,  in  your  own  sensible  ; 
way.”  I 

And  the  rector  lighted  his  wife’s  candle,  and  opened  the  ^ 
door  for  her  with  a  suavity  and  almost  gallantry  which  j 
would  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  parish,  had 
they  been  there  to  see.  “  How  perfect  Mr.  Damerel’s  be¬ 
havior  is  to  that  rather  common-place  wife  t  ”  Such  was 
the  kind  of  thing  people  said,  lie  went  to  look  over  his 
box  of  books  from  the  London  library  after  his  talk,  with 
much  amusement  in  his  mind  as  to  Rose’s  lovers.  He 
thought  his  child  perfect  as  a  child ;  but  the  idea  that  a 
serious  man  like  Incledon  should  think  of  her  in  the  serious 
position  of  a  wife,  tickled  the  rector’s  fancy.  He  thought 
over  the  matter  as  he  glanced  at  the  books  which  had  been 
unpacked  for  him,  leaving  nothing  for  his  delicate  ivory 
hands  to  do  but  turn  the  volumes  over.  There  was  an 
agreeable  and  a  disagreeable  side  to  it.  Incledon,  for  one 
thing,  would  be  a  capable  referee  in  all  money  matters, 
and  would  help  to  arrange  about  the  boys  and  get  them  on 
in  the  world,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  think  of ;  for  ere 
now  Mr.  Damerel  had  felt  the  painful  reflection  thrust  upon 
him,  that  some  time  or  other  he  must  do  something  alraut 
the  boys.  The  other  side  of  the  (juestion  was,  that  he 
would  lose  the  society  of  his  Rose  in  June,  his  pretty  com- 
anion,  whose  ornamental  presence  lent  a  new  charm  to 
is  pretty  house.  He  shrugged  bis  shoulders  a  little  over 
this,  saying  to  himself  that  it  must  be  sooner  or  later,  and 
that,  after  all,  be  had  done  without  Rose  for  many  years, 
and  had  been  much  of  a  sufferer  in  consequence.  It  was 
the  way  of  the  world ;  and  then  he  smiled  again  at  the 
thought  of  Rose  in  the  serious  position  of  Mr.  Incledon’s 
wife.  _ 

(To  be  eontioued.) 
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CHAPTER  XI.  —  PORTENTS.  I 

Without  knowing  it,  Cyril  and  Agnes  King  had  I 
come  to  be  one  of  those  wedded  pairs  the  mention  of  { 
whose  names  society  delights  to  preface  with  a  sigh. 
This  sigh  is  sent  forth  not  to  evoke  sympathy,  but  to 
quicken  curiosity.  Yes,  Mrs.  King,  poor  thing !  ” 
or,  “Cyril  King,  poor  fellow!”  in  a  tone  implying 
confidential  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  pity,  —  tliat  j 
subject  jieing  either  one  of  the  pair  according  to  the 


Kntored  according  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  in  the  year  1874,  by  H.  0.  Hoooa- 
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supposed  sympathy  of  the  listener.  Of  course  the  Lo- 
tusport  mind  was  divided  in  its  conclusions  concerning 
“just  the  state”  of  the  King  family.  The  question 
ever  open  to  discussion  was  this  :  “  Is  Mrs.  King  the 
I  wife  for  Mr.  King?”  All  the  young  ladies  of  Lotus- 
I  port,  and  most  of  the  married  ones,  decided  that  she 
I  was  not. 

The  question  reversed  was  never  asked,  —  not  in 
I  Lotusport.  It  had, been  a.sked  and  answered  to  her 
own  dissatisfaction  by  Evelyn  Dare,  studying  human 
nature  on  the  front  step  of  her  log-house,  with  nothing 
more  tangibly  suggestive  of  it  before  her  eyes  than  the 
dim  woods  and  the  twilight  sky.  But  Evelyn  was 
“  not  in  society.”  Had  she  been,  she  would  have  been 
too  delightfully  conscious  of  the  preponderating  value 
of  Cyril  King  over  his  wife,  as  a  brilliant  ornament  of 
it,  to  have  ever  thought  of  reversing  the  question. 
Cyril  King  was  in  society ;  his  wife  was  not.  It  was 
but  natural  that  society  should  judge  tenderly  its  own. 
No  word  of  disparagement,  much  less  of  complaint,  had 
ever  passed  the  lips  of  either  concerning  the  other. 
Either  would  have  recoiled  with  shocked  pride  and 
keen  pain  from  the  knowledge  that  their  fitness  or  un¬ 
fitness  for  each  other,  their  probable  unhappiness  and 
improbable  joy,  were  topics  of  current  discussion. 

Most  of  us  rejoice  in  an  ostrich  like  faith  that  with 
our  hearts  out  of  sight,  we  ourselves  are  equally  invis¬ 
ible.  Cyril  and  Agnes  were  the  very  last  to  discover 
that  they  were  one  of  those  couples  over  whom,  in  pri¬ 
vate,  society  takes  a  sly  delight  in  lifting  its  eyebrows, 
shrugging  its  shoulders,  and  uttering  little  “  dear  me’s,” 
with  the  added :  “  They  were  never  meant  for  each 
other,  never  1  He  is  such  a  brilliant  man,  so  talented, 
so  handsome,  so  agreeable,  so  fascinating:  and  she!  a 
perfect  little  mope  ;  sick  all  the  time  —  or  thinks  she 
is;  full  of  complaints;  cares  nothing  for  society;  doesn’t 
even  return  the  calls  of  her  neighbors;  has  no  accom- 
plishment-s,  no  style  —  not  anatom;  plain,  very  plain — 
positively  ugly  in  some  lights;  and  he  a  perfect  Apollo. 
What  does  possess  such  men  to  marry  such  women! 
They  nearly  always  do,  then  spend  all  their  lives  after, 
finding  consolation  in  other  women’s  society.” 

“  Before  Mr.  King  entered  public  life  it  was  no  con¬ 
cern  of  the  public  what  sort  of  a  wife  he  had,”  mur¬ 
mured  “  society  ”  through  the  soft  voice  and  child-like 
mouth  of  Circe  Sutherland.  “  But  of  course  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  man  enters  the  arena  of  politics,  if  his  wife  is 
his  inferior  the  contrast  is  dreadfully  apparent ;  and  it 
is  often  commented  on  more  to  his  disadvantage  than 
to  hers.  The  district  has  such  rea.son  to  be  proud  of 
Mr.  King.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  another  man  in 
Congress  to  compare  with  him  in  beauty  and  eloquence 
combined,  and  you  naturally  wish  to  take  some  pride 
in  his  wife.  Even  Lotusport  does  not  want  to  think 
that  it  has  sent  a  woman  to  represent  it  at  the  capital, 
of  whom  it  is  ashamed;  a  woman  without  breeding,  or 
beauty,  or  style,  or  anything  that  will  make  her  shine, 
or  even  be  presentable  in  society.  Pray,  how  did  your 
wonderful  Cyril  King  ever  marry  such  a  person  ?  ” 
and  as  she  asked  this  question,  Circe  Sutherland  shut 
her  eyes  and  leaned  back  in  the  great  wicker  chair  on 
the  verandah,  slowly  fanning  herself,  while  a  smile  like 
a  ripple  ran  through  her  mobile  features.  Her  whole 
aspect  indicated  that  she  was  supremely  indifferent  or 
supremely  content  over  the  fact  that  Cyril  King  was 
said  to  have  an  unpresentable  wife. 

“  Why,  it  is  the  old  story,”  answered  her  friend,  at 
whose  villa  she  was  spending  the  day.  “  I  have  it 
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firom  his  cousin,  who  of  course  knows  all  about  it.  She 
is  Mr.  King’s  foster-sister  ;  they  grew  up  together,  and 
now  she  has  the  entire  supervision  of  the  house  —  for 
Mrs.  King  isn’t  even  a  housekeeper.  You  know  just 
vhat  she  is,  when  I  tell  you  she  is  always  ailing,  never 
goes  with  him  anywhere  —  and  you  have  seen  for 
yourself  how  intensely  he  enjoys  society.  Why,  Miss 
Kane  has  even  to  return  most  of  her  calls.  It  was 
when  she  called  here  that  she  told  me,  in  a  very  few 
words  of  course,  —  indeed,  it  was  rather  implied  than 
otherwise,  —  that  it  was  —  their  marriage,  I  mean  — 
one  of  those  girl  and  boy  affairs  which  such  a  man  is 
sure  to  outgrow.  They  went  to  school  together  when 
they  were  children,  became  engaged  as  children  will ; 
but  when  the  time  really  came  for  marriage,  I  inferred 
from  what  Aliss  Kane  said  that  it  was  a  decision  of 
honor  on  his  part,  lie  was  too  honorable  to  break  his 
word.  Yet  he  ^as  a  mere  boy.  Could  he  have  waited, 
his  choice  would  have  been  a  very  different  one,  of 
course.”  (A  sigh.)  “  As  you  say,  Circe,  had  he  staid 
in  private  life,  which  for  such  a  man  would  have  been 
impossible,  nobody  outside  of  their  little  circle  would 
have  troubled  himself  about  his  wife.  But  now  ’tis 
different.  What  will  life  at  the  Capital  be  to  such  a 
woman  !  She  will  only  go  there  to  be  a  drag  on  him, 
and  to  make  us  all  ashamed  of  her  as  our  representative 
in  society.  Dear  me  !  Why  do  so  many  people  go 
awry  in  this  world  ?  Now  you,  Circe,  are  just  the 
woman  to  go  to  Washington  as  the  wife  of  a  public 
man ;  just  the  sight  of  you  with  him  would  double  his 
power  and  influence  wherever  he  went.  And  what 
opportunity  and  influence  it  would  open  to  you!  Why 
in  the  name  of  fitness  don’t  fate  send  such  a  man  as 
Cyril  King  across  your  path,  or  you  across  his,  in 
season  ?  ” 

“  Because  such  men  are  usually  appropriated  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  by  just  such  women  as  you  have  described 
his  wife  to  be,”  answered  Circe^  while  a  pink  tint  slowly 
stained  through  the  magnolia  whiteness  of  her  face,  and 
she  sank  into  a  reverie,  apparently  far  removed  from 
all  surrounding  objects,  her  fan  dropping  into  her  lap, 
and  her  velvety  black  eyes  dil.ating  into  ineffable  soft¬ 
ness  as  they  gazed  far  out  where  the  dark  blue  Hue  of 
the  Sound  merged  into  the  more  celestial  blue  of  the 
horizon. 

This  conversation  took  place  shortly  after  Cyril 
King’s  election  to  Congress,  and  when  Agnes  King  did 
not  know  that  such  a  being  as  Circe  Sutherland  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  earth. 

No  one  was  astonished  but  himself  at  Cyril  King’s 
success  in  society.  It  was  a  triumph  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  felt  the  least  familiar. 
But  who,  seeing  Cyril  King  in  a  drawing-room,  amid 
beautiful  women  and  remarkable  men,  would  not  have 
said  that  he  was  born  to  be  therein  a  central  object  of 
attraction  ?  Ills  sudden  personal  popularity  in  society 
was  as  fascinating  to  him  as  it  was  bewildering  and 
unexpected.  The  finest  social  recognition  brings  the 
keenest  sense  of  triumph  to  those  who,  not  inheriting 
it,  yet  grow  by  virtue  of  themselves  to  command  it. 
Cyril  was  not  astonished  at  his  own  success  either  in 
his  profession  or  in  politics.  He  knew  in  advance  that 
he  held  in  himself  the  elements  of  application  and 
power  which  in  time  chust  make  his  sucoess  in  these 
directions  certain.  He  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  if  he 
had  he  would  have  felt  no  such  certainty  concerning 
his  personal  social  success.  How  could  he,  remember¬ 
ing  Ulm  ?  There  he  lived  a  beautiful  boy,  and  a  youth 


of  the  rarest  promise  ;  he  was  petted,  flattered,  helped, 
promoted,  and  yet  ever  reminded  by  some  woman’s 
word  or  way  that  he  was  a  son  of  Tim  King  the 
drunkard. 

He  had  already  risen  to  the  vantage  ground  from 
whence  he  looked  down  and  smiled  in  triumph  even 
upon  that  fact.  In  the  campaign  preceding  his  elec¬ 
tion  his  opponents  had  tried  to  use  it  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Their  effort  fell  as  flat  as  their  candidate.  He 
miglit  have  been  the  very  devil’s  son,  but  having  the 
gifts  and  graces  that  he  did,  the  charm  of  voice,  splen¬ 
dor  of  person,  magnetism  of  manner,  and  aura  of  suc¬ 
cess,  he  could  not  be  less  to  his  worshippers,  nor  was 
it  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  be  more. 

He  entered  society  to  meet  one  of  the  demands  of 
his  campaign.  How  little  he  dreametl  of  the  charm 
and  the  snare  that  it  would  prove  to  him  !  His  mercu¬ 
rial  temperament  responded  at  once  to  its  most  subtle 
and  seductive  influences.  He  felt  intuitively  the  most 
delicate  attrition  of  other  minds.  He  kindled  and 
glowed  responsive  to  mirth,  wit,  the  inter-flash  and 
play  of  repartee  and  dazzling  discourse.  His  beauty- 
loving  senses  fed  and  flourished  on  music,  light,  color, 
odor,  and  harmony.  What  nature  was  to  Agnes,  society 
became  to  Cyril  —  an  all-pervading  minister,  filling  and 
satisfying,  for  the  time,  sense  and  soul.  To  find  him¬ 
self  a  central  force  amid  such  elements,  drawing  by  bis 
own  potentiality  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  within 
his  own  atmosphere,  was  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 
temptation  more  overpowering  than  he  had  ever  been 
called  upon  before  to  meet,  and  to  resist. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  baleful  result 
which  in  varied  phase  awaits  the  husband  or  wife  who 
goes  forth  to  live  any  life,  be  it  of  action,  intellect,  or 
pletisure,  alone.  Could  Agues  have  gone  with  him  into 
what  is  called  the  “  gay  world,”  all  its  impressions  on 
him  would  have  been  modified  and  equalized.  We 
know  that  the  time  had  been  when  Cyril  spent  evening 
after  evening  in  Ills  own  home  with  his  wife,  not  only 
content  but  unquestionably  happy.  That  was  when  no 
fact  or  condition  separated  them,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Agnes  to  minister  to  him  as  society  ministered 
to  him  now.  That  time  was  long  passed.  Agnes’ 
brown  eyes  looked  out  clear  and  tender  as  of  old,  but 
somehow  unconsciously  he  often  shrank  from  their  gaze. 
There  was  a  look  of  inquiry,  at  times  he  thought  of 
judgment,  in  them,  which  made  him  uncomfortable. 
This  feeling  in  him  was  no  proof  of  a  lack  of  love.  The 
more  a  man  loves  his  wife  the  more  sensitive  he  is  to 
her  opinion  of  him,  and  the  less  able  he  is  to  bear  her 
judgment  upon  his  defects,  if  he  has  the  faintest  inti¬ 
mation  that  that  judgment  may  be  unfavorable. 

Everybody  flattered  Cyril  but  Agues.  He  knew  how 
much  she  was  sick  ;  he  knew  also  how  often  she  was 
alone.  He  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  lived  through 
many  hours  in  which  she  felt  lonely  and  neglected.  He 
could  not  altogether  silence  the  voice  which  told  him 
that  she  had  keen  cause  for  such  feelings.  He  tried 
to  quell  it  with  the  old-time  assurance  that  she  was  un¬ 
reasonable,  or  she  would  let  Linda  be  her  companion 
when  she  was  lonely  and  he  so  intensely  occupied. 
Occupied!  His  conscience  would  give  a  little  twinge 
here.  All  his  occupation  could  not  make  him  forget 
the  fact  that,  somehow,  when  it  stared  him  in  the 
face,  appalletl  even  himself,  —  Agnes  was  no  longer 
wholly  or  even  chiefly  necessary  to  him.  How  many 
objects  had  come  into  his  life,  in  which  his  thoughts  and 
emotion  centred,  of  which  she  had  no  knowledge ! 
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This  fact  more  than  any  other  drew  him  from  the 
old  companionship  once  so  sufficing  and  so  dear.  It 
gave  him  a  new  consciousness  of  restraint  in  lier  pres¬ 
ence.  Betiide,  a  suspicion  springing  from  a  clear  intui¬ 
tion  often  floated  through  bis  mind,  that  while  he  had 
risen  in  tlie  world’s  favor,  he  had  fallen  in  his  wife’s 
estimation.  She  loved  him  no  less,  —  he  scarcely  | 
doubted  that,  —  but  she  loved  him  no  longer  blindly ;  she  j 
saw  him  as  he  was  ;  her  large,  unclouded  spiritual  vision  | 
saw  bis  faults  as  clearly  as  his  graces  and  his  gifts,  j 
She  loved  him  no  less  for  his  faults,  but  she  saw  them. 
The  latter  fact  remained  paramount  in  his  mind,  and 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

But  had  Agues  no  friends,  hers  through  the  charm  of 
her  own  nature  ?  Did  her  passion  for  truth  and  beauty, 
her  gentle  and  tender  womanliness,  go  for  nought? 
In  the  world’s  garish  light,  yes.  To  those  who  knew 
her,  and  therefore  loved  her,  no.  The  husband  and 
wife  had  a  few  friends  in  common,  who  perceived  the 
inner  light  always  burning  in  her  soul,  by  the  fine  but 
certain  gleams  it  sent  forth  unaware,  by  the  spiritual 
nimbus  that  often  enshrined  her  in  its  halo,  as  if  she 
were  a  saint. 

“Poor  Mrs.  King!”  these  friends  would  say.  “If 
she  only  had  health  and  didn’t  seem  so  broken,  she  would 
be  quite  the  equal  of  Mr.  King,  in  her  way,  let  people 
say  what  they  will.” 

“  Poor  Mrs.  King  I  ”  That  oft-repeated  phrase  told 
the  whole  story.  People  could  give  no  good  reason 
for  pitying  her,  aside  from  her  ill-health,  but  they  did, 
every  time  that  they  looked  into  her  face;  till  “poor 
Mrs.  King”  came  to  lie  the  current  stereotyped  phrase, 
among  her  friends,  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned. 
There  could  be  no  surer  sign  of  the  slowly  growing 
spiritual  alienation  between  the  husband  and  wife,  than 
the  fact  that  without  either  uttering  a  complaint,  their 
friends  were  always  unconsciously  arraigned  either  on 
the  side  of  one  or  the  other. 


wondering  “  what  the  old  doctor  could  see  in  Mrs.  King 
to  make  such  a  fuss  about,  that  nobody  else  could  see.” 

More  than  one  saw  the  spiritual  light  which  Doctor 
Bache  so  clearly  discerned,  but  they  did  not  own  the 
average  eyes  of  Lotusport.  A  single  voice  had  pene¬ 
trated  its  common  air,  penetrated  it  in  whispers;  it  was 
a  voice  that  loved  to  whisper.  The  more  that  sickness 
and  sorrow  withdrew  Agnes  from  the  village  life,  the 
more  Linda  dwelt  in  it. 

“I  only  represent  Mrs.  King,”  she  would  say  in 
receiving  and  returning  calls.  “  I  know  that  it  is  her 
that  you  wish  to  see,  but  you  will  have  to  take  me  as 
a  substitute.”  And  by  some  way  —  an  imperceptible 
way  —  she  always  left  her  listeners  impressed  with  the 
fact  of  her  own  capability  and  self-sacrifice,  and  equally 
with  the  weakness,  inefficiency,  and  altogether  good- 
for-nothingness  of  “dear  Agnes.”  When  she  had  any- 
thing  very  detrimental  to  imply  of  her  it  was  always 
“  dear  Agties.”  Nothing  could  exceed  the  tender,  pity- 
ing  tones  in  which  she  insinuated  disagreeable  traits 
and  shortcomings  in  “dear  Agnes.”  Thus  the  aver¬ 
age  impression  in  Lotusport  came  to  be,  that  “Miss 
Kane  was  a  martyr  to  the  King  family,”  and  that  ]Mrs. 
King  was  a  weak,  selfish,  uncomfortable  invalid,  and 
I  no  more.  There  were  a  few  who  knew  lietter,  among 
i  these  the  poor  who  lived  on  Water  Street.  Molly 
i  Davis,  Skipper  Ben’s  wife,  loved  her  as  one  dearer 
I  than  an  angel,  yet  more  than  a  woman.  But  only  be- 
I  cause  out  of  her  own  love  and  sorrow  Agnes  had  come 
I  to  Molly  when  little  Ben  died.  Each  talked  of  her  lost 
I  child  till  the  two  women  threw  their  arms  about  each 
other  and  wept  together.  They  knew  no  distinction ; 
j  they  were  one  in  a  single  sorrow  —  the  skipper’s  wife 
!  and  the  member’s  wife  —  beside  two  little  graves. 

I  (To  b«  contiDued.) 


Agnes’  steadfast  friend,  old  Doctor  Bache,  would 
strike  his  stout  cane  deep  into  the  Lotusport  soil,  and 
turn  with  a  fierce  ejaculation,  when  he  heard  some 
glowing  constituent  bemoan  the  fact  that  “  the  new 
member — such  a  brilliant  man,  such  a  popular  man,  so 
sure  to  reflect  glory  upon  his  constituents  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation  —  should  have  such  a  drag  upon  him 
as  a  sick  wife.” 

“  Drag  !  ”  the  doctor  would  exclaim  in  wrath.  “  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  any  woman,  least  of  all  such  a  woman, 
called  a  drag  on  her  husband  because  she  has  given 
her  life  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children.  The  least 
that  he  can  do  is  to  give  in  return  a  little,  just  a  little, 
of  his  own,  in  love  and  care,  for  what  she  has  suffered 
for  him.  If  he  does,  is  she  the  drag  ?  Is  there  no 
drag  in  her  life^  I’d  like  to  know  ?  Shut  away  from 
everything  but  sickness  and  children,  at  least  three 
fourths  of  the  time  I  Does  it  ever  shut  him  away  from 
anything  that  he  wants  ?  If  it  does,  you  may  talk  about 
Jier  being  a  drag.  I’ve  nothing  against  the  new  mem¬ 
ber.  King  is  as  bright  and  handsome  as  he  can  be ;  but 
I’m  sick  of  hearing  him  praised  to  his  wife’s  disparage¬ 
ment.  He’s  not  her  equal,  let  me  tell  you,  with  all  his 
show.  Her  equal  isn’t  in  Lotusport,  and  never  will  be, 
in  my  opinion.” 

With  this  profession  of  his  faith  Doctor  Bache  would 
lift  his  cane  with  such  a  sudden  energy  that  his  listener 
would  start  in  fear  lest  he  might  break  his  head  open 
with  it.  But  he  only  lifted  it  to  emphasize  it  deeper 
into  the  earth  as  he  strode  away,  leaving  his  auditor 
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CIlAfTEK  XXII.  THE  GREAT  BARN  AND  THE  SHEEP- 
SHEARERS. 

Men  thin  away  into  insignificance  and  oblivion  quite  as 
'  often  by  not  making  the  most  of  good  spirits  when  they 
'  have  them  as  by  lacking  good  spirits  when  they  are  indis- 
'  pensable.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the  first  time  since  his  pros¬ 
tration  by  misfortune,  bad  been  independent  in  thought  and 
<  vigorous  in  action  to  a  marked  extent  —  conditions  which, 

I  powerless  without  an  opportunity,  as  an  opportunity  with- 
I  out  them  is  barren,  would  have  given  him  a  sure  and  cer-. 

;  tain  lift  upwards  when  the  favorable  conjunction  should 
j  have  occurred.  But  this  incurable  loiteri^  beside  Bath- 
1  sheba  Evertlene  stole  his  time  ruinously.  The  spring  tiiles 
I  were  going  by  without  floating  him  off,  and  the  neap  might 
I  epon  come  which  could  not. 

I  It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  -sheep-shearing  sea- 
I  son  culminated,  the  landscape,  even  to  the  leanest  pasture, 
being  all  health  and  color.  Every  green  was .  young,  every 
I  pore  was  open,  and  every  stalk  was  swollen  with  racing 
[  currents  of  juice.  God  was  palpably  present  in  the  <  oun- 
I  try,  and  the  devil  had  gone  with  the  world  to  town.  Flossy 
!  catkins  of  the  later  kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bishops’  crosiers, 

!  the  square-headed  moschatel,  the  odd  cuckoo-pint  —  like 
i  an  apoplectic  saint  in  an  niche  of  malachite  —  clean  white 
lady’s-smocks,  the  toothwort,  approximating  to  human  flesh, 
'  the  enchanter’s  nightshade,  and  the  black-petaled  doleful- 
!  bells  were  among  the  quainter  objects  of  the  vegetable 
I  world  in  and  about  Weatherbury  at  this  teeming  time ;  and 
I  of  the  animal,  the  metamorphosed  figures  of  Mr.  Jan  Cog- 
I  gan,  the  master-shearer;  the  second  and  third  shearers,  who 
I  travelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  and  do  not  require 
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definition  by  name  ;  Henery  Fray  the  fourth  shearer,  Snsan  1 
Tail's  husband  the  fifth,  Joseph  Poorgrass  the  sixth,  young 
Cain  Ball  as  assistant-shearer,  and  Gabriel  Oak  as  general 
supervisor.  None  of  these  were  clothed  to  any  extent 
worth  mentioning,  each  appearing  to  have  hit  in  the  matter 
of  raiment  the  decent  mean  between  a  high  and  low  caste 
Hindoo.  An  angularity  of  lineament  and  a  fixity  of  facial 
machinery  in  general  proclaimed  that  serious  work  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

They  sheared  in  the  great  barn,  called  for  the  nonce  the 
Shearing  Barn,  which  on  ground  plan  resembled  a  church 
with  transepts.  It  not  only  emulated  the  form  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  church  of  the  parish,  but  vied  with  it  in  antiquity. 
Whether  the  barn  had  ever  formed  one  of  a  group  of  con¬ 
ventual  buildings  nobody  seemed  to  be  aware ;  no  trace  of 
such  surroundings  remained.  The  vast  porches  at  the 
sides,  lofty  enough  to  admit  a  wagon  laden  to  its  highest 
with  corn  in  the  sheaf,  were  spanned  by  heavy,  pointed 
arches  of  stone,  broadly  and  boldly  cut,  whose  very  simplic¬ 
ity  was  the  origin  of  a  grandeur  not  apparent  in  erections 
where  more  ornament  has  been  attem^ited.  The  dusky, 
filmed,  chestnut  roof,  braced  and  tied  in  by  huge  collars, 
curves,  and  diagonals,  was  far  nobler  in  design,  because 
more  wealthy  in  material,  than  nine  tenths  of  those  in  our 
mwlern  churches.  Along  each  side  wall  was  a  range  of 
striding  buttresses,  throwing  deep  shadows  on  the  spaces 
between  them,  which  were  perforated  by  lancet  openings, 
combining  in  their  proportions  the  precise  requirements  both 
of  beauty  and  ventilation. 

One  could  say  about  this  barn,  what  could  hardly  be  said 
of  either  the  church  or  the  castle,  its  kindred  in  age  and 
style,  that  the  purpose  which  had  dictated  its  original  erec¬ 
tion  was  the  same  with  that  to  which  it  was  still  applied. 
Unlike  and  superior  to  either  of  those  two  typical  remnants 
of  iiiediaevalism,  the  old  barn  emboilied  practices  which  had 
suffered  no  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  time.  Here  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  builders  then  was  at  one  with  the  spirit  of 
the  beholder  now.  Standing  before  this  abraded  pile,  the 
eye  regarded  its  present  usage;  the  mind  dwelt  upon  its 
past  history  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  functional  continuity 
throughout  —  a  feeling  almost  of  gratitude,  and  quite  of 
pride,  at  the  jiermanenee  of  the  idea  which  had  heaped  it 
up.  The  fact  that  four  centuries  had  neither  proved  it  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  inspired  any  hatred  of  its  purpose, 
nor  given  rise  to  any  reaction  that  had  battered  it  down, 
invested  this  simple  gray  effort  of  old  minds  with  a  repose, 
if  not  a  grandeur,  which  a  too  curious  reflection  was  apt  to 
disturb  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  military  compeers.  For 
once  mediaevalism  and  modernism  had  a  common  stand¬ 
point.  The  lanceolate  windows,  the  time-eaten  areh-stones 
ami  chamfers,  the  orientation  of  the  axis,  the  misty  chest¬ 
nut  work  of  the  rafters,  referred  to  no  exploded  fortifying 
art  or  worn-out  religious  creed.  The  defence  and  salvation 
of  the  bo<’y  by  daily  bread  is  still  a  study,  a  religion,  and  a 
desire. 

To-day  the  large  side  doors  were  thrown  open  towards 
the  sun  to  admit  a  bountiful  light  to  the  immediate  spot  of 
the  shearers’  operations,  which  was  the  wood  threshing-floor 
in  the  centre,  formed  of  thick  oak,  black  with  age  and  pol¬ 
ished  by  the  beating  of  flails  for  many  generations,  till  it 
had  grown  as  slippery  and  as  rich  in  hue  as  the  state-room 
floors  of  an  Klizabethan  mansion.  Here  the  shearers  knelt, 
the  sun  slanting  in  upon  their  bleached  shirts,  tanned  arms, 
and  the  polished  shears  they  flourished,  causing  them  to 
bristle  with  a  thousand  rays  strong  enough  to  blind  a 
weak-eyed  man.  Beneath  them  a  captive  sheep  lay  pant¬ 
ing,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  its  pants  as  misgiving  merged 
in  terror,  till  it  quivered  like  the  hot  landscape  outside. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of  four  hundred  years 
ago  did  not  produce  that  marked  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  which  is  implied  by  the  contrast  of  date.  In 
comparison  with  cities, -Weather bury  was  immutable.  The 
citizen’s  Then  is  the  rustic's  Note.  In  London,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  are  old  times ;  in  Paris  ten  years,  or  five ;  in 
Weatherbury  three  or  four  score  years  were  included  in  the 
mere  present,  and  nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark 
on  its  face  or  tone.  Five  decades  hardly  modified  the  cut 


of  a  gaiter,  the  embroidery  of  a  smock-frock,  by  the  breadth 
of  a  hair.  Ten  generations  failed  to  alter  the  turn  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  phrase.  In  these  nooks  the  busy  outsider’s  ancient 
times  are  only  old ;  his  old  times  are  still  new ;  his  present 
is  futurity. 

So  the  barn  was  natural  to  the  shearers,  and  the  shearers 
were  in  harmony  with  the  barn. 

The  spacious  ends  of  the  building,  answering  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  to  nave  and  chancel  e.xtremities,  were  fenced  off  with 
hurdles,  the  sheep  being  all  collected  in  a  crowd  within 
these  two  inclosures ;  and  in  one  angle  a  catching-pen  was 
formed,  in  which  three  or  four  sheep  were  continuously 
kept  ready  for  the  shearers  to  seize  without  loss  of  time. 
In  the  background,  mellowed  by  tawny  shade,  were  the 
three  women,  Maryann  Money,  and  Temperance  and  So¬ 
berness  Miller,  gathering  up  the  fleeces  and  twisting  ropes 
of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tying  them  round.  They  were 
indifferently  well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster,  who,  when 
the  malting  season  from  October  to  April  had  passed,  made 
himself  useful  upon  any  of  the  bortlering  farmsteads. 

Behind  all  was  Bathsheba,  carefully  watching  the  men  to 
see  that  there  was  no  cutting  or  wounding  through  careless¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  animals  were  shorn  close.  Gabriel,  who 
flitted  and  hovered  under  her  bright  eyes  like  a  moth,  did 
not  shear  continuously,  half  his  time  being  spent  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  others  and  selecting  the  sheep  for  them.  At  the 
present  moment  he  was  engaged  in  handing  round  a  mug 
of  mild  liquor,  supplied  from  a  barrel  in  the  corner,  and  cut 
pieces  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Bathsheba,  after  throwing  a  glance  here,  a  caution  there, 
and  lecturing  one  of  the  younger  operators  who  had  allowed 
his  last  finished  sheep  to  go  off  among  the  flock  without  re- 
stamping  it  with  her  initials,  came  again  to  Gabriel,  as  he 
put  down  the  luncheon  to  drag  a  frightened  ewe  to  his 
shearing-station,  flinging  it  over  upon  its  back  with  a  dex 
terous  twist  of  the  arm.  He  lopped  off  the  tresses  about  its 
head,  and  opened  up  the  neck  and  collar,  his  mistress 
quietly  looking  on. 

“  She  blushes  at  the  Insult,”  murmured  Bathsheba, 
watching  the  pink  flush  which  arose  and  overspread  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  the  ewe  where  they  were  left  bare 
by  the  clicking  shears  —  a  flush  which  was  enviable,  for 
its  delicacy,  by  many  queens  of  the  coteries,  and  would 
have  been  creditable,  for  its  promptness,  to  any  woman  in 
the  world. 

Poor  Gabriel’s  soul  was  fed  with  a  luxury  of  content  by 
having  her  over  him,  her  eyes  critically  regarding  his  skil¬ 
ful  shears,  which  apparently  were  going  to  gather  up  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  at  every  close,  and  yet  never  did  so. 
Like  GuiUienstern,  Oak  was  happy  in  that  he  was  not  over 
happy.  He  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  her:  that  his 
bright  lady  and  himself  formed  one  group,  exclusively  their 
own,  and  containing  no  others  in  the  world,  was  enough. 

So  the  chatter  was  all  on  her  side.  There  is  a  loquacity 
that  tells  nothing,  which  was  Bathsheba’s ;  and  there  is  a 
silence  which  says  much :  that  was  Gabriel’s.  Full  of  this 
dim  and  temperate  bliss,  he  went  on  to  fling  the  ewe  over 
upon  her  other  side,  covering  her  head  with  his  knee,  grad¬ 
ually  running  the  shears  line  after  line  round  her  dew-lap, 
thence  about  her  flank  and  back,  and  finishing  over  the 
tail. 

“  Well  done,  and  done  quickly!  ”  said  Bathsheba,  looking 
at  her  watch  as  the  last  snip  resounded. 

“  How  long,  miss  ?  ”  said  Gabriel,  wiping  his  brow. 

“  Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  half  since  you  took 
the  first  lock  from  its  forehead.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen  one  done  in  less  than  half  an  hour.” 

The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its  fleece — how 
perfectly  like  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam,  should  have 
been  seen  to  be  realized  —  looking  startle<l  and  shy  at  the 
loss  of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  the  floor  in  one  soft  cloud, 
united  throughout,  the  portion  visible  being  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  only,  which,  never  before  exposed,  was  white  as  snow 
and  without  flaw  or  blemish  of  minutest  kind. 

“  Cain  Ball  I  ” 

“  Yes,  Mister  Oak  ;  here  I  be  I  ” 

Cainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  tar-pot.  “  B.  E.”  is 
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newly  stamped  upon  the  shorn  skin,  and  away  the  simple 
dam  leaps,  panting,  over  the  board  into  the  shirtiess  flock 
outside.  'I^en  up  comes  Maryann  ;  throws  the  loose  locks 
into  the  middle  of  the  fleece,  rolls  it  up,  and  carries  it  into 
the  background  as  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  unadulterated 
warmth  for  the  winter  enjoyment  of  persons  unknown  and 
far  away,  who  will,  however,  never  experience  the  super¬ 
lative  comfort  derivable  from  the  wool  as  it  here  exists, 
new  and  pure  —  before  the  unctuousness  of  its  nature 
whilst  in  a  living  state  has  dried,  stiffened,  and  been 
washed  out  —  rendering  it  just  now  as  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  woollen  as  cream  is  superior  to  milk-and-water. 

But  heartless  circumstance  could  not  leave  entire  Ga¬ 
briel’s  happiness  of  this  morning.  The  rams,  old  ewes, 
and  two-snear  ewes  had  duly  undergone  their  stripping, 
and  the  men  were  proceeding  with  the  shearlings  and 
hogs,  when  Oak’s  belief  that  she  was  going  to  stand  pleas¬ 
antly  by  and  time  him  through  anotner  performance  was 
painfully  interrupted  by  Farmer  Bold  wood’s  appearance  i 
in  the  extremest  corner  of  the  barn.  Nobody  seemed  to  j 
have  perceived  his  entry,  but  there  he  certainly  was.  i 
Boldwood  always  carried  with  him  a  social  atmosphere  of 
his  own,  which  everybody  felt  who  came  near  him';  and  j 
the  talk,  which  Ba^sheba’s  presence  had  somewhat  re-  | 
pressed,  was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  towards  Bathsheba,  who  turned  to  greet  { 
him  with  a  carriage  of  perfect  case.  He  spoke  to  her  in  j 
low  tones,  and  she  instinctively*  modulated  her  own  to  the 
same  pitch,  and  her  voice  ultimately  even  caught  the  in-  ' 
flection  of  liis.  She  was  far  from  having  a  wish  to  appear  j 
mysteriously  connected  with  him ;  but  woman  at  the  im¬ 
pressible  age  gravitates  to  the  larger  body  not  only  in  her 
choice  of  words,  which  is  apparent  every  day,  but  even  in 
her  shades  of  tone  and  humor,  when  the  influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not  audible  to  Gabriel, 
who  was  too  independent  to  get  near,  though  too  concerned 
to  disregard.  The  issue  of  tlieir  dialogue  was  the  taking 
of  her  hand  by  the  courteous  farmer  to  help  her  over  the 
spreading-board  into  the  bright  May  sunlight  outside. 
Standing  beside  the  sheep  already  shorn,  they  went  on 
talking  again.  Concerning  the  flock  ?  Apparently  not. 
Gabriel  theorized,  not  without  truth,  that  in  quiet  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  matter  witliin  reach  of  the  speakers’  eyes, 
these  are  usually  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  demurely  re¬ 
garded  a  contemptible  straw  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a 
way  which  suggested  less  ovine  criticism  than  womanly 
embarrassment.  She  became  more  or  less  red  in  the  cheek, 
the  blood  wavering  in  uncertain  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
sensitive  space  between  ebb  and  flood.  Gabriel  sheared 
on,  constrained  and  sad. 

She  left  Boldwood’s  side,  and  he  walked  up  and  down 
alone  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  reap¬ 
peared  in  a  new  riding-habit  of  myrtle  green,  which  fitted 
her  to  the  waist  as  a  rind  fits  its  fruit ;  and  young  Bob 
Coggan  led  on  her  mare,  Boldwood  fetching  his  own  horse 
from  the  tree  under  which  it  had  been  tied. 

Oak’s  eyes  could  not  forsake  them  ;  and  in  endeavoring 
to  continue  his  shearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watched 
Boldwood’s  manner,  he  snipped  the  sheep  in  the  groin. 
The  animal  plunged  ;  Bathsheba  instantly  gazed  towards 
it,  and  saw  the  blood. 

“  Oh,  Gabriel  I  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  severe  remon¬ 
strance.  “  You  who  are  so  strict  with  the  other  men  — 
see  what  you  are  doing  yourself  1  ” 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in 
this  remark  ;  but  to  Oak,  who  knew  Bathsheba  to  be  well 
aware  that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  ewe’s 
wound,  because  she  had  wounded  the  ewe’S  shearer  in  a 
still  more  vital  part,  it  had  a  sting  which  the  abiding  sense 
of  his  inferiority  to  both  herself  and  Boldwood  was  not 
calculate  to  heal.  But  a  manly  resolve  to  recognize 
boldly  that  he  had  no  longer  a  lover’s  interest  in  her, 
helped  him  occasionally  to  conceal  a  feeling. 

“  Bottle  I  ”  he  shouted,  in  an  unmoved  voice  of  routine. 
Cainy  Ball  ran  up,  the  wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shear- 
ing^con  tinned. 

^Idwood  gently  tossed  Bathsheba  into  the  saddle,  and 
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before  they  turned  away  she  again  spoke  out  to  Oak  with 
the  same  dominative  and  tantalizing  graciousness:  — 

“  I  am  going  now  to  see  Mr.  Boldwood’s  Leicesters. 
Take  my  place  in  the  barn,  Gabriel,  and  keep  the  men 
carefully  to  their  work.” 

The  horses’  heads  were  put  about,  and  they  trotted  away. 

Boldwood’s  deep  attachment  was  a  matter  of  great  inter¬ 
est  among  all  around  him_;  but,  after  having  been  pointed 
out  for  so  many  years  as  the  perfect  exemplar  of  tnriving 
bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an  anticlimax,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  St.  John  Ix>ng’s  death  by  consumption,  in  the 
midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not  a  fatal  disease. 

“That  means  matrimony,”  said  Temperance  Miller, 
following  them  out  of  sight  with  her  eyes. 

“  I  reckon  that’s  the  size  o’t,”  said  Coggan,  working 
along  without  looking  up. 

“  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than  over  the  moor,” 
said  Laban  Tall,  turning  his  sheep. 

Henery  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  miserable  eyes  at  the 
same  time  :  “  1  don’t  see  why  a  maid  should  take  a  husband 
when  she’s  bold  enough  to  fight  her  own  battles,  and  don’t 
want  a  home ;  for  ’tis  keeping  another  woman  out.  But 
let  it  be,  for  ’tis  a  pity  he  and  she  should  trouble  two 
houses.” 

As  usual  with  decided  characters,  Bathsheba  invariably 
provoked  the  criticism  of  individuals  like  Ilenery  Fray. 
Her  emblazoned  fault  was  to  be  too  pronounced  in  her  ob¬ 
jections,  and  not  sufficiently  overt  in  her  likings.  We 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  rays  which  bodies  absorb,  but  those 
which  they  reject,  that  give  them  the  colors  they  are 
known  by  ;  and  in  the  same  way  people  are  specialized  by 
their  dislikes  and  antagonisms,  whilst  their  good-will  is 
looked  upon  as  no  attribute  at  all. 

Henery  continued  in  a  more  complaisant  mood:  “I 
once  hinted  my  mind  to  her  on  a  few  things,  as  nearly  as  a 
battered  frame  dared  to  do  so  to  such  a  froward  piece. 
You  all  know,  neighbors,  what  a  man  I  be,  and  how  I 
come  down  with  my  powerful  words  when  my  pride  is 
boiling  with  indignation  ?  ” 

“  We  do,  we  do,  Henery.” 

“  So  I  said,  ‘  Mistress  Everdene,  there’s  places  empty, 
and  there’s  lifted  men  willing  :  but  the  spite’  —  no,  not 
Respite — 1  didn’t  say  spite  —  ‘but  the  villainy  of  the 
contrarikind,’  I  said  (meaning  womankind)  ‘  keeps  ’em 
out.’  That  wasn’t  too  strong  for  her,  say  V  ” 

“  Passably  well  put.” 

“  Yes ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  had  death  and  salva¬ 
tion  overtook  me  for  it.  Such  is  my  spirit  when  I  have 
a  mind  ?  ” 

“  A  true  man,  and  proud  as  a  lucifer.” 

“  You  see  the  artfulness  ?  Why,  ’twas  about  beinw 
baily  really ;  but  I  didn’t  put  it  so  plain  that  she  could 
understand  my  meaning,  so  I  could  lay  it  on  all  the 
stronger.  That  was  my  depth !  .  .  .  However,  let  her 
marry  an  she  will.  Perhaps  ’tis  high  time.  I  believe  Far¬ 
mer  Boldwood  kissed  her  behind  the  spear-bed  at  the 
sheep-washing  t’other  day  —  that  I  do.” 

“  What  a  lie !  ”  said  Gabriel. 

“Ah,  neighbor  Oak  —  how’st  know?”  said  Henery, 
mildly. 

“  ^cause  she  told  me  all  that  passed,”  Said  Oak,  with 
a  Pharisaical  sense  that  he  was  not  as  other  sliearers  in  this 
matter. 

“  Ye  have  a  right  to  believe  it,”  said  Henery,  with  dud¬ 
geon  ;  “  a  very  true  right.  But  I  may  see  a  little  dist-tnee 
into  things.  To  be  long-heatled  enough  for  a  baily’s  place 
is  a  poor  mere  trifle  —  yet  a  trifle  more  than  nothing. 
However,  I  look  round  upon  life  quite  promiscuous.  I)o 
you  conceive  me,  neighbors  ?  My  words,  though  made  as 
simple  as  I  can,  may  be  rather  deep  for  some  heads.” 

“  Oh  yes,  Henery,  we  quite  conceive  ye.” 

“  A  strange  old  piece,  goodmen  —  whirled  about  from 
here  to  yonder;  as  if  I  were  nothing  worth.  A  little 
warped,  too.  But  I  have  my  depths;  ha,  and  even  my 
great  depths !  I  might  close  with  a  certain  shephe 
brain  to  brain.  But  no  — oh  no  1  ” 

“  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say  1  ”  interposed  the  maltster. 
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in  a  querulous  voice.  “  At  the  same  time  ye  be  no  old 
man  worth  naming —  no  old  man  at  all.  Yer  teeth  baint 
half  gone  yet ;  and  what’s  a  old  man’s  standing  if  so  be 
his  teeth  baint  gone  ?  Weren’t  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore 
ye  were  out  of  arras  ?  ’Tis  a  poor  thing  to  be  sixty,  when 
there’s  people  far  past  four-score  —  a  boast  weak  as  water.” 

It  was  the  unvarying  custom  in  Weatherbury  to  sink 
minor  differences  when  the  maltster  had  to  be  pacified. 

“  Weak  as  water  1  yes,”  said  Jan  Coggan.  “  Maltster, 
we  feel  ye  to  be  a  wonderful  old  veteran  man,  and  nobo<ly 
can  gainsay  it.” 

«  Nobody,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  “  Ye  are  a  very  rare  \ 
old  spectacle,  maltster,  and  we  all  respect  ye  for  that  gift.” 

“  Aye,  and  as  a  young  man,  when  my  senses  were  in 
prosperity,  I  was  likewise  liked  by  a  good-few  who  knowed 
me.”  said  the  maltster. 

“  ’Ithout  doubt  YOU  was —  ’ithout  doubt.” 

The  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied,  and  so  appar¬ 
ently  was  Henery  Fray.  That  matters  should  continue 
pleasant  Maryann  spoke,  who,  what  with  her  brown  com¬ 
plexion,  and  the  working  wrapper  of  rusty  linsey,  had  at 
present  the  mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils  —  notably 
some  of  Nicholas  Poussin’s ;  — 

“Do  anybody  know  of  a  crooked  man,  or  a  lame,  or  any 
second-hand  fellow  at  all  that  would  do  for  poor  me  V  ” 
said  Maryann.  “  A  jHjrfect  article  I  don’t  expect  to  get  at 
my  time  of  life.  If  I  could  hear  of  such  a  thing  ’twould 
do  me  more  good  than  toast  and  ale.” 

Coggan  furnished  a  suitable  reply.  Oak  went  on  with 
his  shearing,  and  said  not  another  word.  Pestilent  moods 
had  come,  and  teased  away  his  quiet.  Bathsheba  had 
shown  indications  of  anointing  him  above  his  fellows  by 
installing  him  as  the  bailiff  that  the  farm  imperatively  re¬ 
quired.  lie  did  not  covet  the  post  relatively  to  the  farm  : 
in  relation  to  herself,  as  beloved  by  him  and  unmarried  to 
another,  he  had  coveted  it.  Ilis  readings  of  her  seemed 
now  to  be  vapory  and  indistinct.  His  lecture  to  her  was, 
he  thought,  one  of  the  absurdest  mistakes.  Far  from  co¬ 
quetting  with  Boldwood,  she  had  trifled  with  himself  in  | 
tnus  feigning  that  she  had  trifled  with  another.  Me  was  | 
inwardly  convinced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  his  easy-going  and  worse-educated  comrades,  that 
day  would  see  Boldwood  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss 
Everdene.  Gabriel  at  this  timh  of  his  life  had  outgrown 
the  instinctive  dislike  which  every  Christian  boy  has  for 
reading  the  Bible,  perusing  it  now  quite  frequently,  and  he 
inwardly  said,  “  ‘  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets  I  ’  ”  This  was  mere  excla¬ 
mation —  the  froth  of  the  storm.  He  adored  Bathsheba 
just  the  same. 

“W’e  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly  junketing  to¬ 
night,”  said  Cainy  Ball,  casting  forth  his  thoughts  in  a 
new  direction.  “  This  morning  I  see  ’em  making  the 
great  puddens  in  the  milking-pails  —  lumps  of  fat  as  big  as 
yer  thumb,  Mister  Oak  !  I’ve  never  seed  such  splendid 
large  knobs  of  fat  before  in  the  days  of  my  life  —  they 
never  used  to  be  bigger  than  a  horsebean.  And  there  was 
a  great  black  crock  upon  the  brandise  with  his  legs  a-stick- 
ing  out,  but  I  don’t  know  what  was  in  within.” 

And  there’s  two  bushels  of  biffins  for  apple-pies,” 
said  Maryann. 

“  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  by  it  all,”  said  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  in  a  pleasant,  masticating  manner  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  “  Yes ;  victuals  and  drink  is  a  cheerful  thing,  and 
gives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the  form  of  words  may  be 
used.  ’Tis  the  gospel  of  the  body,  without  which  he  per¬ 
ish,  so  to  speak  it.’’ 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Henry  Fielding,  for  he  it  is  upon  whom  we  place  the 
distinction  of  being  England’s  first  great  novelist,  has  for  a 
century  past  been  the  constant  subject  of  criticism.  His 
surpassing  merits  have  compelled  even  his  most  pronounced 


foes  to  assign  him  a  lofty  place  in  the  art  which  he  adorned 
Attempts  to  depreciate  his  genius,  because  the  moral  back¬ 
bone  was  lacking  in  some  of  his  characters,  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  made,  but  with  no  permanent  effect  upon  his  re¬ 
nown.  For  ourselves,  we  affirm  at  the  outset  that  we 
consider  him  the  Shakespeare  of  novelists.  By  this,  of 
course,  it  will  be  understoM,  we  do  not  imply  that  the  sum 
of  his  genius  was  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  the 
illustrious  dramatist  ;  but  that  be  achieved  his  results  in 
the  same  way.  He  was  the  great  artist  in  fiction  because 
he  was  the  great  observer  and  interpreter  of  human  nature. 

I  The  novel  will  never  be  able  to  assume  a  position  of  equal 
importance  with  the  drama,  because  of  its  comparative  de¬ 
fectiveness  of  construction.  But  to  such  perfection  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  brought.  Fielding  almost  attained.  It  is, 
then,  for  the  reason  of  the  similarity  of  his  method  to  that 
of  Shakespeare,  that  we  have  ventured  to  award  him  the 
highest  title  of  eminence.  It  will  be  our  endeavor,  while 
not  hiding  bis  defects,  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  position  we  have  assumed. 

With  that  perversity  which  only  men  of  the  same  class 
or  profession  can  exhibit  towards  each  other,  it  was  the 
fashion  with  literary  men  of  Fielding’s  time  —  and  indeed 
for  many  years  subsequently — to  compare  him  unfavorably 
with  his  rival,  Richardson.  It  is  singular  how  frequently 
individuals  of  professed  literary  acumen  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  dicta  of  others  in  matters  of  criticism.  We  are 
only  just  now  losing  the  effects  of  this  empiricism.  Some 
unfortunate  epigram,  or  some  warped  and  fantastic  judg¬ 
ment,  has  frequently  been  passed  upon  an  author  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  competent  judges,  and  the  depre¬ 
ciatory  observations  have  bad  the  same  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  as  that  of  the  pebble  cast  into  the  pool.  The 
waters  have  been  agitated  and  disturbed  by  ever-widening 
circles  of  discontent,  even  to  their  utmost  limits.  Much 
laborious  effort  has  been  re(]uired  to  exorcise  the  prejudice 
thus  established ;  and  it  is  just  this  power  which  a  wrong 
judgment  possesses  over  the  minds  of  men  in  an  equivalent 

I  degree  with  a  right  one,  which  makes  criticism  dangerous. 
In  the  hands  of  an  incapable  person  it  is  an  engine  of  incal¬ 
culable  mischief.  And  the  fact  that  now  and  then  this  en¬ 
gine  destroys  its  foolish  owner  is  no  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  done  to  men  of  undoubted  genius.  The  self-right¬ 
ing  power  of  criticism  certainly  moves  slowly.  We  are 
somewhat  diffident,  for  example,  when  we  find  it  necessary 
to  differ  strongly  from  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Johnson  ;  or 
at  any  rate  should  unquestionably  have  been  so,  had  we 
been  amongst  his  contemporaries.  Now  that  we  are  out  of 
reach  of  his  terrible  voice  and  his  overbearing  demeanor, 
and  regarding  him  thus  from  a  safe  distance,  we  do  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  designate  his  capacity  forjudging  in 
literary  matters  as  often  shallow  and  pretentious.  Most 
people  admit  that  his  view  of  Milton  is  far  from  a  just  and 
worthy  one  of  that  sublime  poet.  He  lacked  the  balance 
of  mind,  the  intellectual  equipoise,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  critical  faculty.  Conse<iuently,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  his  reputation  in  this  respect  will  crumble  away. 
Even  the  obsequious  Boswell  has  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
at  times  Johnson  was  so  swayed  by  his  feelings  that,  when 
making  comparisons  between  writers,  he  very  often  contra¬ 
dicted  his  intellect  by  his  affection;  and,  while  saying  all 
he  could  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  his  personal  favorite, 
ignored  those  which  were  superior  in  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  ranged  in  comparison.  Some  such  treatment  as  this 
was  meted  out  to  Fielding  when  he  placed  him  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  Richardson.  Ijet  us  reproduce  his  criticism.  “  Sir,” 
said  he,  in  that  pompous  manner  in  which  we  can  fancy 
the  burly  old  Doctor  was  wont  to  settle  the  affairs  of  men 
and  mundane  concerns  generally,  “  there  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  between  characters  of  nature  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  manners  ;  and  there  is  the  difference  between  the 
characters  of  Fielding  and  those  of  Richardson.  Charac¬ 
ters  of  manners  are  very  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  to  be 
understood  by  a  more  superficial  observer  than  characters 
of  nature,  where  a  man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart.”  There  is  very  little  in  this  beyond  saying 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  things  which 
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differ.  Yet  it  is  the  kind  of  criticism  which  bears  a  decep- 
tiye  sound  with  it,  and  acquires  a  reputation  far  in  excess 
of  its  value,  as  being  an  expression  of  great  apparent  pro¬ 
fundity.  We  shall  t  ope  to  show  that  in  his  attribution  of 
the  one  method  to  Fielding  and  the  other  to  Richardson, 
Dr.  Johnson  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  For  the 

E resent  his  observations  lend  some  force  to  wbat  has  gone 
efore,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  weakness  of 
Fielding’s  moral  character  had  much  to  do  with  Johnson’s 
estimate  of  him.  The  formidable  lexicographer  was  of  that 
class  of  men  who  are  almost  prepared  to  find  fault  with  the 
sun  because  of  the  spots  upon  his  surface. 

Horace  Walpole  was  another  of  the  critics  who  appear 
to  have  been  either  blinded  by  envy  or  unable  to  detect  the 
effects  of  true  genius,  for  we  find  that  he  was  amongst  the 
earliest  detractors  of  Fielding  —  a  prominent  member  of 
the  school  of  depredators  which  endeavored  to  humble  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  think  that  some  who  bear  great  names  have  expressed 
the  most  unqualified  admiration  for  the  novels  of  our  author, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  really  master  mind  outweighs  that 
of  a  hundred  Walpoles.  Byron  gave  it  as  his  belief  that 
“  Fielding  was  the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature ; "  the 
far-seeing  Goethe  was  delighted  with  his  art ;  and  Gibbon 
demonstrated  his  literary  sagacity  by  the  following  eloquent 
eulogium  :  “  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from 
the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Eltrico, 
in  the  seventh  century  Dukes  of  Alsace.  Far  different 
have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  German  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  family  of  Hapsburgh ;  the  former,  the  knights 
and  sheriffs  of  I.ieice8tershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  peerage ;  the  latter,  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberties  of  the 
Old,  and  invaded  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The 
successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of 
England;  but  the  romance  of* Tom  Jones,’  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria.”  Ornate  as 
is  Gibbon’s  language  It  yet  contains  a  judgment  upon  Field¬ 
ing  which  has  been  in  gradual  process  of  verification  since 
the  words  were  written.  Most  of  those  who  have  dispas¬ 
sionately  considered  Fielding’s  works,  and  compared  them 
with  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  much  nearer  that  expressed  by  Gib¬ 
bon  than  that  of  the  detractor,  Horace  Walpole.  Of  course, 
an  argument  which  we  have  previously  used  for  another 
purpose,  may  possibly  be  inverted  and  turned  against  our¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  replied  that  after  all  criticism  is  only  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  though  it  is  often  a(;ted  upon  by  the 
multitude :  and  that  judgments  upon  literary  works  attain 
an  inordinate  infiuence  when  delivered  by  individuals  of 
acknowledged  reputation.  Supposing  this  were  to  some 
extent  true,  every  single  reader  has  the  opportunity  of 
righting  the  matter  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned. 
But  what  we  do  find  valuable  about  the  art  of  criticism, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  and  manifest  imperfections, 
is  this,  that  it  not  unfmjuently  results  in  the  deposition 
of  much  that  is  unworthy,  and  in  the  exaltation  of  some 
works  which  have  been  threatened  with  an  undeserved 
obscurity. 

The  critic  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  leader  of  men  ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  the  capacity  of  leading  in  the  right 
wav,  and  when  it  is  found,  that  there  is  no  light  in  him, 
ani  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  eternal  Truth,  we  should 
withdraw  ourselves  from  his  guidance.  We  say,  then,  that 
while  it  is  necessary  for  a  man’s  self-culture  and  intellectual 
independence  that  he  should  not  accept  off-hhnd  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  any  critic,  however  eminent,  in  the  bulk  and  with¬ 
out  scrutiny,  yet  when  judgments  come  to  us  stamped  with 
the  names  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  art 
of  criticism,  they  should  at  any  rate  receive  candid,  if 
searching,  investigation.  The  destruction  of  the  empiricism 
of  the  critic  need  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  eclecti¬ 
cism  of  the  art.  It  must  come  to  us  as  a  friendly  guide,  and 
not  as  a  tyrant.  Our  own  opinion  of  Fielding  stands  very 
little  short  of  the  most  eulogistic  which  has  b^n  expressed 
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concerning  him  ;  but  we  trust  we  have  arrived  at  it  out  of 
no  slavish  regard  for  other  minds. 

A  glance  at  the  novelist’s  life  is  almost  a  necessity,  for 
it  elucidates  many  points  in  connection  with  his  works 
which  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  There  has  probably 
been  no  instance  where  the  impress  of  the  author’s  charac¬ 
ter  has  been  more  perceptible  upon  his  writings  than  that 
of  Fielding.  Some  of  his  novels  confessedly  contain  pas¬ 
sages  from  his  own  life,  with  very  little  variation  of  detail. 
It  will  have  been  perceived  by  the  quotation  from  Gibbon 
that  Fielding  was  of  illustrious  descent,  but  the  wealth  of 
the  family  must  have  flowed  into  another  channel,  for  he 
got  none  or  little  of  it.  He  was  born  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1707,  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  soldier,  having  served  with  Marlborough 
at  Blenheim,  and  at  length  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Besides  being  grandson  of  an  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
uis  warrior  was  related  to  other  noble  families.  The 
mother  of  Fielding  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Gold,  one  of 
whose  immediate  descendants  was  also  a  baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Posterity  may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  birth.  Fielding,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  appears  to  have  been  talented  in  literature. 
One  of  his  sisters  wrote  a  romance  entitled  “  David  Simple,” 
and  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  letters,  which,  with 
the  story,  earned  the  encomiums  of  her  brother.  We  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  now  say  to  what  extent  she  may  have  been 
indebted  to  him  in  regard  to  these  compositions.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  most  accessible  to  ad¬ 
vice  and  sympathy,  whilst  his  affection  for  his  relatives  was 
deep  and  sincere.  This  —  in  addition  to  a  warm  affection 
for  children  —  is  one  of  the  redeeming  traits  in  a  character 
that  was  subsequently  marred  by  many  imperfections. 
Having  received  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  at  home, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  his  private  tutor,  —  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution  as  the  original 
of  Parson  Trulliber,  —  Fielding  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
becamd  intimate  with  Fox,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Pitt,  and  others, 
who  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  with  himself,  and  at 
various  crises  in  his  history  sustained  towards  him  the  part 
of  real  friendship.  Unlike  many  literary  men,  whose  scho¬ 
lastic  career  has  been  rather  a  fiasco  than  otherwise.  Field¬ 
ing  was  most  successful  in  his  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  was  acknowledged  by 
his  masters  to  possess  a  very  sound  acquaintance  with  all 
the  leading  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Traces  of  this  lin¬ 
guistic  proficiency  are  again  and  again  beheld  in  his  novels. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he 
immediately  entered  upon  still  wider  and  more  liberal 
studies  ;  but  at  the  threshold  of  his  life  the  demon  of  mis- 
fortune,  which  seems  to  have  dogged  his  footsteps  all 
through  his  career,  found  him  out.  His  university  career 
closed  prematurely,  for  his  father.  General  Fielding,  had 
married  again,  and  having  now  two  large  families  to  keep 
out  of  a  small  income,  discovered  that  his  original  intention 
with  regard  to  his  son  must  be  abandoned.  This  could  not 
have  b^n  a  pleasant  intimation  to  a  youth  of  twenty,  who 
had  just  begun  to  feel  the  expansion  of  his  faculties,  and 
doubtless  to  be  conscious  that  his  future  “  might  copy  his 
fair  past  ”  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge.  Whatever  laxity  of  mind  overtook  him  in 
after  life,  the  earlier  years  of  Fielding  show  him  to  have 
been  enamoured  of  learning,  and  in  no  wise  averse  to  its 
routine.  His  spirit  was  keen  and  eager,  and  though  at 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  somewhat  given  to  pleasure,  he 
at  the  same  time  was  always  desirous  to  excel,  and  never 
allowed  his  recreations  and  amusements  to  bar  his  intellect¬ 
ual  progress. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  this  rebuff  of  fortune.  Fielding 
returned  to  London  with  comparatively  little  depression  of 
spirits,  and  even  this  entirely  cleareil  off  as  soon  as  be  be¬ 
gan  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
here,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  greater  dangers  after¬ 
wards  attended  him,  which  he  was  less  able  to  withstand 
than  the  assaults  of  adversity.  Fielding  was  es  pecially 
distinguished  for  all  those  gifts  which  make  a  man  the  darl¬ 
ing  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves :  and  accordingly  we 
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learn  that  in  a  very  few  months  after  his  settlement  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  was  an  established  favorite  of  its  great  literary  and 
dramatic  lions,  Lyttelton  and  Garrick  amongst  the  number. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  he  speedily  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  Mr. 
Roscoe  tells  us  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  novelist,  produced 
his  first  comedy  of  “  Love  in  Several  Masques.”  We  shall 
postpone  what  comments  we  have  to  make  upon  this  and 
Fielding’s  other  works  till  the  close  of  our  remarks  on  his 
personal  history.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the 
writing  of  comedies,  for  though  he  was  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
joying  an  allowance  of  some  £200  per  annum,  he  made  a 
joke  about  this  income  to  the  efiect  mat  it  was  a  sum  which 
really  anybody  might  pay  who  would.  At  this  juncture 
some  of  our  most  brilliant  wits  were  writing  for  the  stage, 
so  that  the  young  author  might  be  pardouea  for  the  degree 
of  nervousness  he  felt  on  entering  upon  the  same  career. 
Indeed,  although  his  genius  was  not  naturally  that  of  the 
dramatist,  the  probability  is  that  what  aptitude  he  really 
possessed  for  it  was  somewhat  cramped  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  dilH  lence  with 
which  he  undertook  a  profession  that  at  the  time  enjoyed 
two  of  its  keenest  and  wittiest  ornaments.  It  appears, 
nevertheless,  that  the  comedy  already  mentioned,  and  his 
second  one  of  “  The  Temple  Beau,”  were  well  received, 
though  his  success  was  by  no  means  pr<mortioned  to  his 
increasing  embarrassments.  That  his  efforts  at  comedy 
were  well  appreciated  is  testified  to  by  Lord  Lyttelton’s 
assertion,  when  some  one  was  alluding  to  the  wits  of  the 
age,  that  “  H  vrry  Fielding  had  more  wit  and  humor  than 
all  the  persons  they  hid  Been  speaking  of  put  together.” 
This  language  seems  to  have  been  concurred  iu  by  others 
who  were  contiuually  looking  out  for  some  new  thing  in 
that  age  of  wit  and  humor.  Fielding  must  have  worked 
with  great  rapidity,  for  during  the  nine  seasons  in  which 
he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  before  he  attaine  1  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  had  written  no  fewer  than  eighteen  pieces,  reckon¬ 
ing  both  plays  and  farces. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  unsatisfactory  career  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  stage  —  unsatisfactory  because  of  itsjrestless- 
ness  and  its  recklessness  —  that  an  event  occurred  which 
promised  to  change  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  forever; 
and  had  Fielding  been  as  strong  in  his  will  as  he  was  in 
the  perception  of  what  is  right,  we  should  now  probably 
have  been  able  to  write  him  in  different  characters.  In 
his  twen^-seventh  year  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
named  Cradock,  residing  at  Salisbury.  She  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  both  beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  her  fort¬ 
une  was  small.  Fielding,  however,  never  hesitated  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  wherein  his  heart  was  deeply  enlisted, 
and  accordingly  he  married  Miss  Cradock  with  her  small 
fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  old,  old  passion 
had  thus  again  its  good  old  way.  Shortly  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  his  mother  died,  and  Fielding  became  possessed  of 
a  little  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  worth  some  two  hundred  a 
year.  Hither  he  bore  his  bride,  and  made  many  resolves 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  model  country  gentleman.  But  with 
all  his  affection  for  his  wife  — and  it  was  genuine  and  sin¬ 
cere  —  he  was  led  by  the  example  of  others  into  great 
e.xtrava^ance.  Setting  up  his  coach,  and  living  as  though 
he  could  make  one  pound  do  duty  ibr  a  hundred,  it  can 
evoke  no  surprise  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  discov¬ 
ered  all  his  patrimony  to  be  gone,  and  found  himself  faced 
by  the  terrible  spectre  of  absolute  poverty  which  he  himself 
had  raised.  It  is  held  by  many  that  genius  should  never 
be  tried  by  the  ordinary  stand  points  of  thrift  and  virtue. 
This  is  a  position  to  which  wa  can  give  no  kind  of  counte¬ 
nance  ;  but  what  we  may  look  at  with  regard  to  Fielding, 
as  some  mitigation  for  his  conduct  at  this  period,  are  those 
social  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  famous.  Though  they 
ultimately  proved  his  pecuniary  ruin,  they  were  marked  by 
a  generosity  which  cannot  but  breed  in  us  a  pity  for  the 
man  himself.  The  delights  of  society  were  more  than  he 
cauld  bear ;  he  entered  into  them  with  a  zest  which  com¬ 
pletely  over-mastered  his  aplomb,  and  for  the  time  being 
made  him  their  slave.  So  far  this  was  unquestionably 
bad ;  but  his  case  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 


the  essentially  vicious,  with  the  man  who  never  had  Field¬ 
ing’s  lofty  appreciation  for  the  good,  and  never  even  felt 
the  most  spasmodic  striving  after  an  ideal.  To  the  one 
we  can  extend  our  unfeigned  sympathy,  to  the  other  only 
our  unmitigated  abhorrence.  As  the  sequel  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  overtook  Fielding,  he  was  compelled  to 
resume  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  at  one  time 
hoped  to  abandon  forever.  Entering  himself  at  the  age 
of  thirty  as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  work  with  a  will,  in  order  to  recover  himself  from 
his  embarrassments.  His  devotion  to  his  studies  was  most 
praiseworthy,  and,  as  he  had  great  natural^ shrewdness, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  legal  profession 
he  would  have  been  most  successful.  But  one  cause  or 
another  continually  interrupted  him, « and  whatever  he 
undertook  through  life  seems  to  have  met  with  a  prema¬ 
ture  ending.  For  his  failure,  however,  ultimately  to  earn 
distinction  at  the  bar,  he  was  himself  in  the  first  instance 
responsible.  He  was  not  only  called,  but  assiduously  went 
the  Western  circuit  for  two  or  three  years,  though  briefs 
appear  to  have  been  very  scanty  with  him.  Suddenly, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  that  he  proposed 
issuing  a  work  upon  law,  his  practice  increased  immensely, 
but  only,  we  are  told,  to  decline  again  as  rapidly.  Mean¬ 
while  physical  retribution  began  to  overtake  him  for  the 
convivial  years  he  had  spent  in  London  society  ;  he  was 
seized  with  gout,  in  addition  to  which,  his  constitution  was 
much  weakened  and  enfeebled  ;  though  in  justice  it  must 
be  said  that  late  hours  of  study,  with  literary  work  exe¬ 
cuted  under  great  pressure,  acted  as  additional  causes  in 
the  general  break-up  of  his  system.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  after  ceasing  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession, 
and  writing  two  large  volumes  (a  “  Digest  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large”),  which  remained  for  many  years  unpublished, 
he  finally  quitted  the  bar,  and  returned  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  tal¬ 
ents,  he  contributed  for  a  time  most  successfully  to  periodi¬ 
cal  literature.  But  a  period  of  great  distress  quickly  came 
upon  him.  With  failing  health,  which  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  operations  of  nis  brilliant  intellect,  his  mind  was 
still  further  racked  with  the  consciousness  that  his  wife 
and  family  were  entirely  dependent  upon  his  exertions. 
Heroic  he  undoubtedly  was  under  difficulties,  but  there 
are  some  odds  against  which  men  cannot  possibly  contend. 
Note,  nevertheless,  how  the  true  spirit  of  the  man  shone 
through  all  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him  at  this 
trying  moment.  His  biographers,  one  and  all,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  native  strength  of  his  mind.  We  are  assured 
that  “  when  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  — 
the  loss  of  comparative  fortune,  of  health,  of  the  fruits  of 
years  of  successful  toil ;  his  'body  lacerated  by  the  acut- 
est  pains,  and  with  a  family  looking  up  to  him  for  imme¬ 
diate  support  —  he  was  still  capable,  with  a  degree  of  forti¬ 
tude  almost  unexampled,  to  produce,  as  it  were,  extempore, 
a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  newspaper.  Nay,  like 
Cervantes,  whom  he  most  resembled  both  in  wit  and 
genius,  he  could  jest  upon  his  misfortunes,  and  make  his 
own  sufferings  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.”  He  did,  in  fact,  at  this  precise  period,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  misery,  indite  a  rhyming  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  with  himself  and  his  position  for  its  sub¬ 
ject,  which  IS  full  of  the  most  humorous  allusions.  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  while  reading  this  incident,  of  the 
much  later  humorist  of  our  own  time,  Hood,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  was  almost  its  counterpart,  with  the  exception  of  the 
difference  in  the  cause  of  Hood’s  suffering,  a  naturally  frail 
constitution  being  the  sole  reason  of  his  bodily  decay. 
Fielding  was  now  writing  because,  as  he  expressed  it, 
“  he  had  no  choice  but  to  be  a  hackney  writer  or  a  hack¬ 
ney  coachman.”  This  was  the  man  who  had  been  the 
pride  of  London  fashionables,  who  had  doubtless  kept  a 
hundred  tables  in  a  roar,  and  whose  very  enjoyment  of 
life  for  its  own  sake  was  so  keen  as  to  cause  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  (his  second  cousin)  to  say  in  comparing 
him  with  Steele,  that  “  he  ought  to  go  on  living  forever.” 
When  writing  for  the  stage.  Fielding  was  frequently 
obliged  to  pass  off*  work  which  did  not  satisfy  his  critical 
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jadement.  For  this  he  was  now  and  then  remonstrated 
with  by  Garrick,  and  he  once  replied  that  the  public  were 
too  stupid  to  find  out  where  he  failed.  The  consensus  of 
the  pit,  however,  is  tolerably  keen,  and  when  the  audience 
began  on  this  occasion  to  hiss  the  weak  ^rt  of  the  comedy. 
Fielding  was  astonished,  exclaiming,  “  Ihey  have  found  it 
out,  have  they  ?  ”  An  anecdote  characteristic  both  of  the 
man  and  his  times  is  told  of  the  novelist,  which  afibrds  a 
clue  to  some  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  it  is  a 
credit  to  his  generosity.  It  appears  that  some  parochial 
taxes  had  long  remained  unpaid  by  Fielding,  a  fact  which 
need  not  greatly  surprise  us.  At  length  the  collector 

—  as  tax-collectors  always  will  —  became  rather  threaten¬ 
ing  in  his  aspect,  and  Fielding  went  off  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  friend-in-need  of  the  impecunious,  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  sum  of  money  by  a  literary  mortgage.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  when  he  met  with  an  old  college  friend  who  was 
in  even  greater  difficulties  than  himself.  He  took  him  to 
dinner  at  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  emptied  the  contents 
of  his  pockets  into  his  hands.  Being  informed  on  returning 
home  that  the  collector  had  twice  called  on  him  for  the 
amount.  Fielding  replied,  “  Friendship  has  called  for  the 
money,  and  had  it ;  let  the  collector  call  again.”  Other 
anecdotes  could  be  cited  illustrating  the  bonhommie  and 
natural  benevolence  of  the  novelist’s  character. 

It  was  during  the  period  in  which  Fielding  was  most 
busily  employed  upon  his  literary  ventures  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  time  (having  lost  a  few  years  before  the  lady 
to  whom  it  has  been  seen  he  was  devotedly  attached) ; 
and  we  now  find  him  bending  to  his  work  with  redoubled 
energy.  But  all  his  assiduity  was  in  vain,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  announce  with  regret  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  the  publication  of  The  Covent  Garden  Journal 

—  a|paper  he  was  then  editing.  The  mental  and  physical 
strain  had  been  too  severe,  and  there  were  now  added  to 
his  other  ailments  the  alarming  symptoms  of  dropsy.  The 
only  hope  held  out  by  his  physician  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  life  was  that  he  should  go  abroad ;  and  this,  upon 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.  Fielding  consented 
to  do.  Portugal  having  been  recommended,  he  tore  him¬ 
self  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  set  sail  for  Lisbon  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1754. 

At  this  juncture,  noting  that  Fielding  makes  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  matter  in  the  introduction  to  his  “  Voyage,” 
we  may  allude  to  him  in  another  capacity,  one  in  which 
the  literary  man  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
himself.  In  1748  he  bad  been  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  an  office  which,  as 
we  learn,  was  then  paid  by  fees,  and  was  very  laborious, 
without  being  particularly  reputable.  As  affording  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  fell  to  the  accomplished 
Justice,  we  may  recapitulate  certain  facts  narrated  by  him¬ 
self.  While  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Bath,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  result  in  his  restoration  to  health,  there  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulders  no  enviable  piece  of  work. 
When  nigh  fatigued  to  death  by  reason  of  several  long 
examinations  relating  to  five  different  murders  committed 
^  gangs  of  street  robbers,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning 
upon  business  of  great  importance.  Though  in  the  utmost 
distress  he  attended,  and  found  that  what  was  desired  of 
him  was  a  statement  of  the  best  plan  he  could  devise  for 
the  suppression  of  robberies  and  murders  in  the  streets, 
offences  which  had  become  alarmingly  common.  Fielding 
submitted  a  plan  that  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  Duke, 
who  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  Priv^^  Council.  All  the 
terms  of  the  proposal  were  complied  with,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  the  depositing  of  £600  in  its  author’s  hands. 
At  this  small  pecuniary  charge  he  undertook*  to  demolish 
the'gangs  complained  of,  and  also  to  put  civil  order  in  such 
a  state  of  security  that  it  should  be  thenceforth  impossible 
for  these  gangs  to  enrol  themselves  in  bodies  and  pursue 
their  nefarious  occupations.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as 
demonstrating  Fielding’s  executive  ability  in  his  new  post, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  gang  of  cut-throats  was  en¬ 
tirely  dispersed.  But  the  occupation  of  Justice  was  any¬ 
thing  save  a  pleasant  one,  whilst  its  remuneration  was 


paltry  in  the  extreme.  Fielding  himself  says  that  by 
refusing  to  make  the  most  of  his  position,  by  composing 
instead  of  inflaming  the  quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars, 
by  not  plundering  the  public  or  the  poor,  and  by  refusing 
to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who  would  most  undoubtedly 
not  have  had  another  left,  he  had  reduced  “  an  income  of 
about  £500  a  year  of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth  to 
little  more  than  £S00,”  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
remained  with  his  clerk.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  Fielding  made  an  excellent  justice,  and  it  is 
moreover  affirmed  that  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of  June,  1749,  is  to  be 
regarded,  for  that  time,  as  a  very  able  and  valuable  state 
paper.  It  was  most  lucid  and  searching,  as  were  certain 
legal  investigations  which  he  subsequently  made.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  “  Proposal  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Poor,”  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Fielding  was  the  first  to  make  the  recommendation  of  a 
country  work-house,  in  which  the  different  objects  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  reformation  might  be  united.  The  paper  also 
contained  numerous  suggestions  creditable  to  Fielding’s 
magisterial  sagacity,  some  of  which  have  since  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  Altogether  he  appears  to  have  justified 
the  high  eulogium  passed  upon  him  in  the  capacity  of  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace. 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  was  of  no  avail  for  the  novelist ; 
his  poor,  shattered  constitution  had  already  failed  beyond 
hope  of  recovery ;  in  fact,  it  is  stated  that  he  w.is  a  dying 
man  when  he  reached  the  port.  He  lingered,  however,  for 
two  months  after  his  arrival,  in  great  suffering;  and  at 
length  died  in  the  Portuguese  capital  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1754,  being  then  only  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  that  brief  span  of  life  Fielding 
had  exhausted  both  the  mental  and  physical  energy  of 
the  seventy  years  allotted  to  humanity;  and  when  we 
consider  the  wearing  and  excited  existence  he  led  in  the 
metropolis,  it  is  almost  marvellous  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  intellectual  labor.  There 
is  something  touching  in  the  fate  which  compels  a  man 
whose  genius  was  so  native  to  the  soil  of  England,  to  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  away  not  only  from  those  he  loved,  but 
from  the  scene  of  his  literary  triumphs.  The  last  tribute 
of  respect  paid  to  the  novelist  emanated  from  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Meyrionnet,  French  Consul  at  Lisbon,  who  not 
only  undertook  his  interment,  but  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave,  and  celebrated  the  talents  of  the  deceased  in  an 
epitaph,  llie  people  of  the  English  Factory  in  the  city 


also  erected  a  monument  to  him.  In  Fielding’s  absence 
from  England,  he  was  not  forgotten  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Allen,  who,  after  his  death,  educated  his  children,  and 
bestowed  pensions  both  upon  them  and  their  widowed 
mother.  This  Mr.  Allen  was  the  original  of  one  of  Field¬ 
ing’s  best  and  most  satisfactory  characters. 

The  title  of  honor  which  we  have  accorded  to  our  author 
at  the  outset  may  seem  to  need  some  justification  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Defoe  and  Richardson  were  writers  at 
and  before  the  same  period,  and  had  produced  novels  ante¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Fielding.  Defoe,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  the  ordinary  novelist,  or  put  into  competition 
with  the  race  of  writers  of  fiction  :  he  was  rather  the  fierce 
polemic  and  satiric  author.  In  the  fictitious  element  he 
was,  of  course,  remarkably  strong;  his  art  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  good,  but  it  was  the  art  of  the  inventor,  and 
not  the  narrator.  Crusoe  was  a  real  creation,  but  not  in 
the  same  sense  as  Tom  Jones.  He  was  a  greater  effort 
of  the  imagination,  and  excites  the  faculty  of  wonder  in  us 
accordingly  to  a  greater  degree:  but  while  Tom  Jones 
was  not  a  being  of  such  strange  singularity  as  Crusoe,  he 
became  so  realizable  to  the  rest  of  humanity  that  his  con¬ 
ception  must  be  deemed  more  admirable  from  the  novelist’s 
point  of  view.  Then,  again,  Defoe  seems  to  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood,  from  the  general  drift  of  his  writings,  that  he 
meant  them  to  have  a  personal  interest,  that  they  were  to 
be  saturated  by  his  own  individuality,  that  his  scorn,  his 
anger,  his  sorrow,  were  to  shine  through  them.  His 
energy,  his  irrepressibility,  his  misery,  aU  combined  to 
make  him  one  of  the  strongest  writers  of  his  age,  but  he 
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mast  yield  the  palm  to  Fielding  in  the  art  of  novel-writing. 
The  latter  had  individuality  too,  but  it  was  individuality 
of  a  higher  stamp  than  Defoe’s,  it  selected  human  beings 
not  from  the  imagination,  but  from  the  species  itself, 
and  the  types  are  as  unmistakably  real,  and  more  true, 
though  not  so  astounding  in  conception  to  the  general  con¬ 
sciousness. 

With  regard  to  Richardson,  though,  as  we  have  said,  it 
was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  extol  him  as  the  superior  of 
Fielding,  this  is  a  position  which  has  now  been  abandoned 
by  the  best  critics.  The  man  in  possession  has  necessarily 
always  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  is  desirous  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  and  Fielding,  having  written  one  novel  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  predecessor,  had  to  struggle  for  some  time 
against  that  fact,  which  was  continually  tiurled  against  him. 
Richardson  was  evidently  a  man  of  high  moral  principle; 
indeed,  he  always  strikes  us  as  a  perfect  compendium  of 
innocence  and  the  virtues.  We  are  willing  not  to  see  in 
him  what  others  have  seen,  merely  the  priggish  moralist, 
but  he  comes  terribly  near  earning  that  character.  Yet 
let  us  not  be  unjust  to  him.  His  “  Pamela  ”  is  a  very  origi¬ 
nal  work,  and  its  author  deserves  no  small  meed  of  praise 
for  daring  to  make  it  a  pure  one  in  an  age  so  strikingly 
celebrated  for  vice.  But  the  fact  that  Richardson  com¬ 
menced  to  write  at  fifty  years  of  age,  precludes  the  idea  of 
his  having  possessed  lofty  creative  genius :  talent  may 
slumber,  as  in  his  case,  but  genius  never.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  “  Clarissa  ”  is  a  stronger  novel  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  but  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  idea 
that  we  are  in  church,  listening  to  the  homilies  of  the 
clergyman.  The  spiritual  psychologist  is  at  work  again ; 
he  is  flinging  his  code  of  morals  at  us  on  every  page.  We 
could  admire  the  strength  of  his  virtuous  characters  with¬ 
out  the  endless  panegyrics  upon  morals  to  which  we  are 
treated,  but  we  implore  in  vain.  The  strings  of  conscience 
were  what  Richardson  desired  to  lay  hold  upon,  and  to  do 
this  he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  both  virtue  and  vice 
from  their  very  inception,  and  to  write  as  it  were  their 
autobiography.  How  powerfully  he  has  done  this  let  his 
characters  of  Clarissa  and  Lovelace  testify.  But  the  per¬ 
manent  impression  remaining  is  that,  in  spite  of  bis  ac¬ 
knowledged  power  and  Puritanical  tendencies,  he  is  not 
one  who  loves  his  fellow-men,  so  much  as  one  who  would 
wish  to  see  them  made  better  by  the  -rigid  exercise  of 
those  virtues  to  the  exposition  of  which  he  has  devoted 
his  talents.  Courage,  talent,  purity,  all  these  Richardson 
exhibits,  but  little  genius. 

How  greatly  dissimilar  to  him  was  Fielding  1  Inherit¬ 
ing  the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  feeling  himself  bound 
up  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  he  was  gifted  with  a  mind 
incredibly  rich  in  resource.  Richardson  had  some  of  the 
weaker  elements  of  woman’s  nature  mingled  with  his  own, 
but  Fielding  had  its  real  tenderness,  its  compassion. 
Tripped  up  repeatedly  by  bis  follies,  his  nature  never 
hardened  ;  he  was  the  same  genial  spirit  as  ever.  Betwixt 
the  chariot  of  excess  and  the  stool  of  repentance  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  passed.  He  had 
the  voice  of  mirth  for  those  who  wished  to  rejoice,  and 
the  tears  of  sympathy  for  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
suffer.  He  flung  no  sermons  at  the  head  of  men  and 
women  overtaken  in  their  sins,  though  he  never  wrote  one 
book  wherein  he  failed  to  let  it  be  gathered  that  he  hon¬ 
ored  virtue  and  scourged  vice.  He  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  be  the  favorite  of  Richardson.  More  magnani¬ 
mous  than  the  latter,  though  not  so  severe  in  his  morality, 
his  knowledge  of  humanity  was  at  once  wider  and  deeper, 
and  he  could  gauge  it  to  its  greatest  depths.  His  inven¬ 
tion  and  his  naturalness  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
Richardson.  His  mind  was  more  plastic,  his  wit  keener, 
his  intellect  altogether  of  a  superior  order.  He  had,  in 
one  word,  what  Richardson  lacked,  genius.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  the  marvellous-  gift  began  to  develop  itself,  and  in 
after  years  it  achieved  its  greatest  results  with  the  appar¬ 
ent  ease  by  which  the  operations  of  genius  are  often  at¬ 
tended.  In  Richardson  there  burned  the  lambent  flame 
which  neither  surprises  nor  destroys  ;  in  Fielding  there 
was  the  veritable  lightning  of  soul.  These,  then,  are 


some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  assigned  to  Fielding  the 
ri^ht  to  be  considered  our  first  great  novelist :  but  others 
will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  those 
works  which  attain  the  widest  celebrity  must  be  national 
in  their  character  —  that  is,  must  bear  an  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  national  genius  upon  them.  See  how  that 
is  borne  out.  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Fielding  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Goethe  in  Germany,  Voltaire  in  France,  have  each 
produced  individual  works  in  their  various  languages 
which  have  acquired  world-wide  celebrity.  And  are  not 
all  those  works  imbued  with  national  characteristics  ?  Do 
we  not  find  the  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  the  singular 
mbbility  and  elasticity  of  the  English  mind  developed  in 
the  writings  of  the  three  authors  whom  we  have  named  ? 
Are  not  the  speculative  thought  and  transcendentalism  of 
Germany  adequately  embodied  in  Goethe  ?  Does  not 
Voltaire  sum  up  in  himself  the  force,  the  point,  the  fickle¬ 
ness,  and  the  scepticism,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
French  character?  An  English  Voltaire,  or  a  French 
Goethe,  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  We  feel  it  to  be  so  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  And  with  respect  to  Fielding, 
he  had  taken  root  in  foreign  soil  because  of  his  distinctly 
national  character,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  cosmopolitan 
genius,  as  genius  in  its  highest  form  must  always  be. 

We  have  no  writer  to  whom  we  can  point  who  excels 
Fielding  in  the  art  of  setting  out  his  characters  by  means 
of  strong,  broad  lights  and  shadows.  The  drawing  is 
masterly  and  accurate.  And  nothing  deters  him  from  tell¬ 
ing  the  whole  truth.  He  is  full  of  a  sublime  candor.  His 
narrative  is  no  mere  record  of  events,  but  personal  history 
of  the  most  effective  description.  Whoever  comes  in  the 
way  of  his  pencil  must  submit  to  the  most  rigorous  and 
unflinching  representation.  However,  great,  rich,  or  pow¬ 
erful,  he  .will  be  drawn  exactly  as  he  is  —  himself,  the 
veritable  man,  or,  as  Cromwell  wished  to  be  limned,  with 
the  warts  on  his  face.  We  are  getting,  through  these  obser¬ 
vations,  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of  “  Tom  Jones.”  It  is 
marked  by  the  characteristics  to  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
ferring,  and  all  the  world  has  acknowledged  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  Where  is  the  novel  in  existence  which 
has  reached  so  many  corners  of  society  ? 

As  it  is  considered,  and  with  reason,  its  author’s  mas¬ 
terpiece,  we  may  well  devote  some  space  to  its  examina¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  popularity,  it  is  regarded 
in  two  lights  by  opposing  classes  of  readers.  The  first, 
those  who  are  overcome  by  its  wonderful  power,  have  no 
eye  for  blemishes;  the  second,  those  who  are  afraid  of 
seeing  plain  truths  stated  in  a  plain  way,  and  men  and 
women  represented  with  their  masks  off,  have  nothing  for 
it  but  terms  of  reproach,  on  the  ground  of  what  they  call 
its  ’indecency.  With  the  exception  of  certain  phrases 
which  are  redolent  of  the  period  at  which  Fielding  wrote, 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  books  in  our  literature.  Pure,  we 
affirm,  in  its  general  tendency ;  and  surely  that  is  the  way 
in  which  any  work  should  be  regarded.  If  we  adopt  the 
objectionable  principle  of  selecting  words  and  phrases 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  sensitive  ear,  and  from  them 
forming  an  adverse  opinion,  what  will  become  of  some  of 
the  finest  effusions  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  whom 
these  same  purists  doubtless  cherish  most  closely?  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  distinguished  critic  who 
asserted  that  the  man  who  read  “  Tom  Jones  ”  and  de¬ 
clared  it  an  essentially  evil  book,  must  be  already  corrupt. 
Of  course,  to  the  evil  there  is  a  ministry  of  evil,  which 
can  find  sustenance  everywhere,  turning  even  good  so  that 
it  may  become  food  for  their  debased  natures.  But  to  a 
really  healthy  nature  we  can  conceive  no  ill  accruing  from 
an  acquaintance  with  this  novel. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  in  a  matter  upon  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  to  hear  tne  author  himself 

rak  before  delivering  judgment.  In  dedicating  “Tom 
les  ”  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  Fielding  trusts  that  he  will  find 
in  it  nothing  whatever  that  is  prejudicial  to  religion  and 
virtue;  noting  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of 
decency,  or  which  could  offend  the  chastest  eye.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  author  had  little  fear  that  he  would  be 
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charged  with  indecency,  and  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  {  This  dainty  conceit  of  Dr.  Donne’s  exactly  expresses  the 
goodness  and  innocence  had  been  his  sincere  endeavor  in  |  most  perfect  heroine  drawn  by  Fielding.  In  Jones  him- 
writing  the  history.  Further,  besides  painting  virtue  in  self,  too,  we  may  discover  some  traces  of  that  refinement 
the  best  colors  at  his  command,  he  was  anxious  to  convince  which  lifts  a  man  out  of  the  merely  animal  category.  The 
men  that  their  true  interests  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  her.  I  namby-pamby  element  was  entirely  absent  from  him,  and 
What  more  exalted  end  could  an  author  have  in  his  work  |  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  —  a  habit 
than  this  ?  and  we  are  bound  to  affirm  that,  read  in  the  |  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  in  which  his  life  was  fixed, 
right  spirit,  the  novel  has  fulfilled  its  writer’s  original  in-  !  We  should  join  in  the  verdict  delivered  by  Mr.  Allworthy, 
tentions.  He  has  no  scruple  in  laughing  men  out  of  their  after  he  had  carefully  studied  Jones’s  character  —  namely,’ 
follies  and  meannesses,  for  he  is  a  satirist  as  well  as  a  “  in  balancing  his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the  latter 
romancist.  But  throughout  the  work  he  has  done  nothing  seemed  rather  to  preponderate.”  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
contra^  to  the  rules  which  a  great  artist  is  bound  to  Ibl-  that  Fielding  never  intended  to  depict  a  perfect  hero ;  he 
low.  The  book  is  indeed  full  of  overwhelming  excellences  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Whilst  he  “  would 
in  this  respect  of  art.  Look  how  each  character  is  painted  nothing  extenuate,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice,”  he  at  the 
in !  'There  is  no  scamping  with  the  humblest  individual  same  time  never  failed  to  place  in  full  relief  —  with  not  a 
honored  by  reproduction  on  the  canvas.  The  same  truth-  |  shadow  less  or  more  than  they  deserved  —  all  the  charac- 


fulness  to  life  which  we  find  in  the  portraits  of  Mr.  All¬ 
worthy  and  Sophia  Western  we  find  in  the  depiction  of  a 
maid  cr  a  man-seivant  at  an  inn.  With  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  as  necessary  to  art  as  is  the  air  we  breathe  to 
humanity,  he  labors  at  the  minutest  details  till  he  brings 
all  to  perfection.  Then  the  story  appears  rounded  and 
complete,  with  no  patchwork  to  mar  its  artistic  effect. 
Dr.  Warburton  gave  expression  to  our  novelist’s  merits  in 
this  regard  excellently  when  he  said ;  “  Monsieur  de  Mar¬ 
ivaux,  in  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding  in  England,  stand  the 
foremost  among  those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste 
copy  of  life  and  manners ;  and  by  enriching  their  romance 
with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  it  to  perfection.” 

M.  Taine,  whose  criticism  may  too  often  be  described  as 
the  sound  of  ”  a  rushing  mighty  wind,”  never  exhibited 
his  faults  and  Lis  excellences  more  strikingly  than  he  does 
in  his  observations  upon  Fielding.  Nearly  alway  s  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  endowed  witn  a  ier^,  but  oftentimes  an  admira¬ 
bly  epigrammatic,  force,  the  French  critic  is  now  and  then 


ters  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  delineate.  Remember¬ 
ing  this,  we  feel  at  once  how  admirably  he  fulfilled  his 
task  in  the  picture  of  Western,  the  jolly,  rollicking  squire. 
Had  he  softened  in  any  degree  the  violence,  prejudice, 
passion,  and  boisterousness  attaching  to  this  man,  its 
value  as  a  faithful  picture  of  a  Somersetshire  squire  would 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  He  is  lio  worse  than  Fal- 
staff,  and  why  should  we  yield  to  the  one  conception  the 
merit  we  deny  to  the  other  V  But  the  world  has  within 
its  keeping  all  characters  which  have  been  truly  realized, 
and  will  not  let  them  die.  There  is  much  of  the  bull  in 
Western’s  constitution  ;  and  it  is  meant  that  there  should 
be,  for  he  is  typical. 

Fielding’s  power  has  lain  principally  in  supplying  types. 
Other  portraits  are  drawn  in  “  Tom  Jones  ”  (besides  those 
we  have  named)  with  remarkable  skill.  There  is  Mr. 
Allworthy,  upon  whom  the  author  has  labored  with  afiec- 
tionate  zest,  and  who  appears  as  one  of  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  his  class  of  humanity.  He  has  the  generous 
heart  which  prompts  to  benevolent  deeds,  and  the  ready 


erratic  in  his  judgments.  His  eye  travels  faster  than  his  i  hand  to  carry  out  what  that  heart  dictates.  He  is  himself 
mind.  He  perceives  and  writes  what  he  perceives  before  ;  a  strong  protest  against  the  assertion  that  Fielding  takes 
he  has  given  full  time  for  reflection.  For  instance,  he  !  no  thought  of  virtue  as  leeards  its  inculcation  upon  others. 


he  has  given  full  time  for  reflection.  For  instance,  he  j  no  thought  of  virtue  as  regards  its  inculcation  upon  others, 
says  in  describing  Fielding :  “  You  are  only  aware  cf  the  !  for  one  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  purposed  by  the  author 
impetuosity  of  the  senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the  to  be  represented  as  a  being  worthy  of  imitation.  Pre¬ 
effusion  of  tenderness,  but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation  cisely  the  opposite  lesson  is  intended  to  be  taught  by  the 
and  poetic  rapture.  Man,  such  as  you  conceive  him,  is  a  portrait  of  Blifil.  The  villainy  of  this  character  is  singu- 
good  buffalo ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  hero  required  by  a  farly  striking,  and  when  the  book  is  closed,  the  reader  will 
people  which  is  itself  called  John  Bull.”  This  is  a  smart  admit  that  he  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  but  few  beings 
use  of  a  synonym,  but  one  incorrect  both  as  regards  what  who  have  been  rendered  more  despicable  in  his  eyes, 
the  individual  novelist  supplies,  and  what  the  nation  de-  I  This  unredeemed  scoundrel,  whose  meanness  is  matched 
mands.  .  .  I  't>y  his  cowardice,  is  flayed  alive  according  to  his  de- 

The  whole  gist  of  M.  Taine’s  complaint  against  F'ield-  serts.  And  yet  the  novelist  has  exercised  no  prejudice  in 
ing  is  that  he  wants  refinement.  “  In  this  abundant  bar-  the  matter;  he  has  simply  turned  the  heart  inside  out,  and 


vest  with  which  you  fill  your  arms,  you  have  forgotten  the 
flowers.”  But  Fielding  is  quite  as  refined  as  Cervantes,  to 
whom  the  critic  awards  the  possession  of  that  excellence. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  that  F  ielding  pos¬ 
sesses  refinement  read  the  chapter  in  “  Tom  Jor.es  ”  which 

Sives  a  description  of  Sophia.  There  will  be  found  both 
le  poetry  and  the  grace  which  M.  Taine  desires.  But 


the  critic  has  misrepresented  F'ielding  in  other  respects. 
Not  only  has  he  declared  the  author  lo  be  without  natural  ! 
refinement,  but  he  has  denied  it  to  all  his  characters.  | 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  charac-  ! 
ter  of  Sophia  Western  stands  forth  one  of  the  purest,  I 
sweetest,  and  most  attractive  in  literature.  We  seem  to 
see  the  very  bloom  of  health  upon  her  cheek,  a  bloom  only 
equalled  by  the  perfections  of  her  mind — not  so  much 
intellectual  perfections  simply  as  those  other  virtues  and 
charms  which  make  woman  the  idol  of  man.  Compare 
this  character  with  those  which  crowd  too,  many  of  the 
present  day.  How  absurd  are  the  latter  as  living  repre¬ 
sentations,  and  stiff  as  wooden  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  literary  parents  I  Tinged  with  false  sentiments,  lack¬ 
ing  in  real  femininity,  they  form  as  great  a  contrast  as 
could  be  imagined  to  the  true  woman  we  find  depicted  in 
Sophia  Western  :  —  | 

”  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
'  Spoke  in  her  cneeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought.' 

Tnat  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.’’  |j 


the  matter;  he  has  simply  turned  the  heart  inside  out,  and 
made  its  fetid  character  apparent  to  the  world.  There  is 
no  artutic  bungling,  because  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
tamper  with  the  character.  Fielding  has  allowed  knavery 
to  show  itself,  just  as  on  the  same  page  he  keeps  open  the 
way  for  innocence  and  virtue. 

The  genius  of  Fielding  was  not  strongly  developed  until 
the  appearance  of  “  Joseph  Andrews,”  which,  as  is  well 
known,  preceded  the  publication  of  “Tom  Jones.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  production  of  his  first  novel,  the  talents  of  this 
great  wit  and  humorist  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
hurried  writing  of  brilliant  dramatic  and  other  pieces, 
which  had  in  them  but  little  positive  assurance  of  a  last¬ 
ing  fame.  One  can  well  understand,  however,  what  a 
flutter  the  launching  of  “Joseph  Andrews must  have 
caused  in  London  society.  The  author’s  leading  idea  was 
to  write  a  story  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manners  of 
Cervantes;  and  it  was  his  intention  therein  to  set  forth 
the  folly  of  affectation,  which  he  regarded  as  the  only  true 
source  of  the  ridiculous.  Grt  at  vices,  he  considered,  were 
the  proper  objects  of  detestation,  and  smaller  faults  of 
pity  ;  but  affectation  held  its  own  place  aloof  from  both. 
Referring  to  the  scope  of  his  work,  he  has  the  following 
remarks :  “  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me  that  I  have, 
against  my  own  rules,  introduced  vices,  and  of  a  very 
black  kind,  into  this  work.  To  which  I  shall  answer: 
first,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pursue  a  series  of  human 
actions,  and  keep  clear  from  toem.  Secondly,  that  the 
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Tices  to  be  found  here  are  rather  the  accidental  conse¬ 
quences  of  some  human  fraility  or  foible,  than  causes  ha¬ 
bitually  existing  in  the  mind,  lliirdly,  that  they  are  never 
let  forth  as  the  objects  of  ridicule,  but  detestation. 
Fourthly,  that  they  are  never  the  principal  figure  at  that 
time  on  the  scene;  and,  lastly,  tney  never  produce  the 
intended  evil.”  All  which  is  very  sound  ana  true,  but  it 
availed  him  nothing ;  for  did  not  ^e  leading  characters  of 
his  novel  immediately  strike  people  as  strong  and  pro¬ 
nounced  caricatures  of  those  in  the  novel  by  Richardson 
which  had  just  been  all  the  rage  ?  It  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  assert  that  he  meant  to  vilify  or  asperse  no  one,  or  to 
copy  characters  hitherto  conceived,  with  the  addition  of 
considerable  burlesque  coloring.  Richardson  himself,  on 
reading  through  the  work,  felt  what  he  described  as  its  j 
covert  satire  keenly,  and,  it  is  said,  never  forgave  Fielding  ] 
for  this  novel.  The  closing  portion  of  it  was  held  to  put 
the  question  of  satiric  aim  beyond  doubt,  when  Fielding 
makes  the  lady  conduct  herself  in  such  a  manner  that,  as 
one  critic  observes,  “  she  enacts  the  beggar  on  horseback 
in  a  very  superior  manner.” 

Yet,  making  allowances  for  whatever  element  of  parody 
there  may  be  in  it,  “Joseph  Andrews”  is  a  remarkable  book 
for  the  individuality  of  its  characters.  We  might  search  in 
vain  for  a  more  worthy,  more  vividly  drawn  personage  than 
Parson  Adams.  His  natural  goodness  and  simplicity  of 
heart  endear  him  to  us  beyond  measure,  and  must  mitigate 
our  condemnation  of  his  share  in  certain  scenes  which  are 
scarcely  seemW  to  the  cloth.  This  character  was  evidently 
a  favorite  of  Fielding’s,  and  in  his  plea  on  Adams’s  behalf 
to  his  brother  clergymen,  for  whom,  “  when  they  are  worthy 
of  their  sacred  order,  no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater 
respect,”  the  author  says:  “They  will  excuse  me,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  low  aaventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman ;  since  no  office  could 
have  given  him  so  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
worthy  inclinations.”  Of  the  originality  of  Parson  Adams 
there  is  little  to  say,  for  criticism  is  disarmed ;  he  is  perfect 
in  that  respect.  Many  commentators  on  If'ielding  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  resemblance  of  even  the  faintest 
character  between  “Joseph  Andrews  ”  and  the  immortal 
work  of  Cervantes.  But  making  allowance  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  scenes  and  incidents,  we  consider  that  Fielding’s 
novel  displays  a  great  deal  of  the  breadth  of  treatment 
pertaining  to  the  Spanish  master.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
in  conception  also,  being  a  mock-heroic  narrative,  and  in 
it  the  romance  and  the  apologue  are  blended  in  happy 
proportions.  The  spirit  of  Cervantes  has  been  caught, 
while  the  author  has  avoided  a  professed  imitation,  and 
several  of  the  ludicrous  catastrophes  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  story  give  full  weight  to  the  assertion  that 
Fielding  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  author  of  “  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  ”  when  he  wrote.  The  humor  of  Fielding’s  history  is 
rich  and  yet  inoffensive;  it  possesses  not  the  slightest  tinge 
of  bitterness,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  mellow¬ 
ness.  AVhatever  else  the  work  demonstrated,  or  failed  to 
demonstrate,  one  thing  was  clear  —  it  predicted  the  rising 
of  a  humorist  of  the  highest  order,  and  had  its  authorship 
been  unknown  on  its  first  publication,  there  was  but  one 
man  to  whom  the  finger  of  society  could  point  as  its  literary 
father.  Of  “  Tom  Jones  ”  the  second  novel  written  by 
Fielding  ftaking  them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 
we  have  already  spoken  at  length. 

The  third  novel  from  this  master  mind  of  fiction  is  one 
to  which  a  j^culiar  interest  attaches.  Whilst  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be,  in  point  of  talent,  inferior  to  the  others,  it  is 
noteworthy  as  being  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  Fielding’s 
family  history.  We  refer  to  the  story  of  “Amelia.”  Its  fault, 
M  a  novel,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  absence  of  any  supreme 
interest  in  the  several  characters  individually.  They  are 
not  boldly  drawn  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  gold  was  not  of 
w  rich  a  q^uality  as  that  previously  dug  from  the  same  soil, 
immediately  induced  the  detractors  ot  Fielding  to  rejoice 
over  the  supposed  decay  of  his  powers.  They  forgot,  in 
their  spite,  that  Shakespeare  only  produced  one  “  Hamlet,” 
and  that  if  Fielding  had  written  no  other  work  but  his 
crowning  novel,  that  alone  had  insured  him  his  place 


amongst  the  gods.  But,  in  truth,  while  “  Amelia  ”  is  not 
by  any  means  equal  to  its  predecessors,  it  exhibits  many 
graces  of  style,  and  its  pathos  is  deep  and  true.  The  style 
is  not  so  strong  nor  the  humor  so  ceaseless,  so  abundant ; 
but  there  are  frequent  genuine  touches  of  passion  in  it,  and 
some  scenes  of  truthful  domestic  painting.  Captain  Booth 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  weakness  and  fidelity ;  his  charac¬ 
ter  is  supposed,  and  truly,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
Fielding’s  own  ;  there  was  the  same  readiness  in  both  to 
fall  a  victim  to  their  own  passions,  and  the  same  deep  ten¬ 
derness  when  they  bad  recovered  themselves.  Booth  is 
trustful  and  devoted,  and  worships  the  woman  of  bis  love. 

“  If  I  had  the  world,”  he  says,  “  I  was  ready  to  lay  it  at 
my  Amelia’s  feet ;  and  so,  Heaven  knows,  I  would  ten 
thousand  worlds.”  He  is  not  the  man  to  inspire  admira¬ 
tion  so  much  as  to  provoke  an  atfectionate  interest.  Herein 
is  one  of  the  failures  of  the  novel :  the  hero  is  not  strong 
enough  to  occupy  the  centre.  We  ex^ct  to  do  something 
more  with  a  hero  than  condole,  laugh,  or  shed  with  him 
an  occasional  tear.  He  must  appeal  to  wider  sympathies, 
j  He  must  be  greater  than  ourselves  in  some  way,  no  matter 
what ;  but  never  beneath  or  even  on  a  level  with  us.  The 
same  trait  of  devotion  is  very  conspicuous  in  Booth’s  wife, 
j  Amelia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  representation  of  Field- 
I  ing’s  first  wife.  We  can  partially  agree  with  M.  Taine  in 
I  his  criticism  of  this  character  when  he  says  that  Amelia  is 
;  “  a  perfect  English  wife,  an  excellent  cook,”  so  devoted  as  to 
I  pardon  her  husband  for  his  numerous  failings,  and  “  always 
looking  forward  to  the  accoucheur.”  This  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  wives  of  that  period,  though  there  were  many  of  a 
superior  calibre,  such  as  we  could  imagine  Sophia  \Ve8tern 
might  make.  Amelia  is  happy  because  she  is  typical  — 
typical  of  a  portion  of  English  wives,  but  not  by  any  means 
a  universal  type.  The  novel  in  which  these  two  amiable 
beings  appear  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  lacks  the  pith  which 
stronger  characters  would  have  given  to  it.  We  have  to 
travel  away  from  these  to  a  subordinate  individual  in  the 
story  to  discover  a  genuine  point  of  interest  —  which  is  a 
great  transgression  of  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
novel-writing.  Fielding,  nevertheless,  did  not  prove  by 
this  story  that  he  had  written  himself  out.  It  is  neither  so 
brilliant  nor  so  incisive  as  his  other  novels,  and  has  no 
concentration  of  force  or  continuity  of  plot,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take  so  worthy  a  position; 
but  it  is  without  doubt  far  above  mediocrity. 

Incensed  by  the  adulation  paid  to  successful  villainy. 
Fielding  wrote  the  history  of  “  Jonathan  Wild,  the  Great.” 
In  his  day,  more  than  in  our  own,  perhaps,  the  world  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  success,  —  certainly  of  a  lower 
order  of  success,  —  nor  stayed  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  cause  of  amr  rapid  rise  of  fortune,  however  disreputa¬ 
bly  acquired.  It  is  our  general  rule  not  to  measure  a  man 
by  the  inherent  qualities  of  good  which  he  possesses,  or  by 
the  claim  which  his  genuine  acts  of  benevolence  establish 
upon  us,  but  by  the  figure  he  is  able  to  make  in  society, 
even  though  that  gilded  exterior  be  a  covering  for  much 
that  is  base  and  contemptible.  An  income  of  ten  thousand 
a  year  will  always  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Virtue  itself 
has  a  terrible  struggle  to  maintmn  its  own  against  it.  And 
this  insane  feeling  of  adulation  of  material  success  was,  as 
we  have  observed,  carried  still  further  and  still  lower  in 
Fielding’s  day.  It  went  so  far  as  to  shed  a  halo  round  the 
head  of  the  man  whose  natural  place  was  the  felon’s  cell, 
provided  he  were  clever  enough  to  evade  the  grasp  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  preserve  a  bold  and  brilliant  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  This  hollowness  iu  the  conditions  of  society  an¬ 
noyed  Fielding  deeply ;  he  was  moved  to  his  innermost 
depths  of  contempt  by  it ;  and  in  his  apology  for  treating 
the  subject  of  the  great  criminal,  Jonathan  Wild,  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  motives  which  led  to  the  production  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  piece  of  satirical  writing. 

“Without  considering  Newgate,”  he  remarks,  “as  no 
other  than  human  nature  with  its  mask  ofiT,  which  some 
very  shameful  writers  have  done,  —  a  thought  which  no 

Erice  should  purchase  me  to  entertain,  —  I  think  we  may 
e  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  splendid  palaces  of  the 
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ereat  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate  with  the  mask  on* 
Nor  do  I  know  anything  which  can  raise  an  honest  man’s 
indignation  higher  than  that  the  same  morals  should  he  in 
one  place  attended  with  all  imaginary  misery  and  infamy, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  highest  luxury  and  honor.  Let 
any  impartial  man  in  his  senses  be  asked  for  which  of  these 
two  places  a  composition  of  cruelty,  lust,  avarice,  rapine, 
insolence,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  treachery  was  best  fitted, 
surely  his  answer  must  be  certain  and  immediate.  And 
yet  1  am  afraid  all  these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with 
wealth  and  a  title,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of 
them  have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other.” 

This,  of  course,  is  the  fault  of  Society,  which  rarely  esti¬ 
mates  a  man  for  his  intrinsic  worth,  whatever  groove  he 
moves  in.  He  may  be  as  gigantic  a  fraud  as  was  ever 
palmed  oflf  upon  the  human  race,  but  if  he  only  manages  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  beneath  him  on  the  ladder, 
nothing  will  be  whispered  about  his  peccadilloes.  Let  him 
make  one  slip,  however,  and  lose  his  hold,  and  a  thousand 
azers  will  rejoice  in  his  fall,  declaring  that  they  always 
new  it  would  come.  It  was  to  help  in  destroying,  there¬ 
fore,  the  bombastic  matness  of  society,  that  Fielding 
wrote  bis  “  Jonathan  Wild.”  It  is  marked  by  a  singular 
perception  of  motives,  and  a  careful  dissection  of  those  un¬ 
worthy  passions  which  attain  so  great  a  sway  over  men. 
He  invariably  keeps  one  leading  point  in  view,  namely, 
the  proper  distribution  of  strict  justice  amongst  his  various 
characters.  The  hero,  who  flourishes  in  apparent  security 
before  our  eyes  through  the  course  of  the  narrative,  cannot 
esca{)e  bis  just  doom  at  the  last.  On  the  gallows  he  fulfils 
the  proper  ends  of  his  bein^,  which  was  corrupt  and  unre- 
formable.  Fielding’s  position  as  magistrate  undoubtedly 
furnished  him  with  many  ideas  for  this  history,  which  he 
failed  not  to  make  the  roost  of,  though  as  a  composition, 
regarded  in  its  entirety,  it  is  somewhat  deficient  It  was 
written  for  a  special  purpose ;  it  fulfilled  that  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  but  beyond  that  fact,  and  that  it  contains  much 
of  its  author’s  sarcastic  genius,  the  fragment  is  not  in  any 
other  aspect  very  noticeiuile. 

Little  has  been  said  at  any  time  of  Fielding  as  a  writer 
of  verse,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  penned  a  considerable 
amount  of  rhyme  in  bis  day.  But  nis  verse  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  prose,  his  strength  seeming  to  evaporate  under 
the  influence  of  rhyme.  He  has  not  the  polish  or  the 
strength  of  Swift  in  this  respect ;  but  he  might  have  made 
some  figure  as  a  rhymester  had  he  adhered  to  the  Muse. 
What  he  has  left  behind  him  is  necessarily  completely 
dwarfed  by  bis  excellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Jt  will 
not  be  without  interest,  notwithstanding,  if  we  glance 
slightly  at  his  attempts  in  verse.  In  a  poem  on  “  Li^rty  ” 
he  gives  vent  to  a  noble  exordium  upon  the  good  which 
she  has  accomplished  for  the  human  race,  and  for  the 
progress  in  arts  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  her.  Then  comes 
the  following  apostrophe :  — 

i‘7Hail,  Libertv  1  boon  worthy  of  the  skies, 

.  Like  fabled  Venus  fair,  like  Pallas  wise. 

Through  thee  the  citizen  braves  war's  alarms, 

Though  neither  bred  to  fight,  nor  paid  for  arms ; 

Through  thee  the  laurel  crowned  the  victor’s  brow. 

Who  served  before  his  country  at  the  plough ; 

Through  thee  (what  most  must  to  thy  praise  appear) 
Proud  senates  scorned  not  to  seek  Virtue  there.” 

In  form  and  conception  the  poem  reminds  us  something  of 
Goldsmith,  being,  nowever,  in  parts  less  pastoral  than  he, 
but  having  more  force.  'The  whole  concludes  with  the 
following  Tines,  which  will  stir  an  echoing  Sentiment  prob¬ 
ably  in  uie  mind  of  every  reader :  — 

".But  thou,  great  Liberty,  keep  Britain  free. 

Nor  let  men  use  us  as  we  use  the  bee ; 

Jjtt  not  base  drones  upon  our  honey  thrive, 

And  suffocate  the  maker  in  his  hive.” 

Oth^r  poetical  effusions  by  Fielding,  while  not  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  strength  and  width  of  view  v^ich  we  gain  in  this 
poem,  show  considerable  tenderness  of  feeling  and  delicacy 
of  treatment.  He  has  a  set  of  verses  “  to  C^ia,”  supposed 
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to  be  addressed  to  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married 
and  which  he  closes  thus  happily,  after  descanting  upon 
the  hollowness  of  the  world  and  the  sickness  of  heart  which 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  produced  in  him  :  — 

"  Ask  you  then,  Celia,  if  there  be 
The  thing  I  love  ?  My  charmer,  thee ; 

Thee  more  than  life,  than  light  adore. 

Thou  dearest,  sweetest  creature,  more 
Than  wildest  raptures  can  express. 

Than  I  can  tell,  or  thou  canst  guess. 

Then  though  I  bear  a  gentle  mind. 

Let  not  my  hatred  of  mankind 
Wonder  within  my  Celia  move. 

Since  she  possesses  all  I  love.” 

Other  poems  could  be  cited  which  betray  a  lively  fancy, 
and  as  a  specimen  in  another  vein  we  may  reproduce  his 
lines  for  Butler’s  Monument.  Fielding  was  moved  to  great 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Butler  by  an  ungrateful 
court,  and  his  sarcasm  took  the  following  form  :  — 

"  What  though  alive,  neglected  and  undone, 

Oh  let  thy  spirit  triumph  in  this  stone  I 
No  greater  honor  could  men  pay  thy  parts. 

For  when  they  give  a  stone  they  give  their  hearts.” 

In  contrast  to  Fielding’s  poems  in  the  didactic  and  senti¬ 
mental  vein,  we  may  turn,  lastly,  to  a  specimen  of  the 
humorous.  When  laboring  under  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments,  he  addressed  an  appeal  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
which,  under  a  playful  guise,  be  administered  a  rebuke  to 
that  great  minister  for  bis  neglect.  In  this  rhyming  mis¬ 
sive  the  following  stanzas  occur  :  — 

/'  Great  sir,  as  on  each  levde  day 
I  still  attend  you,  still  you  say, 

‘  I’m  busy  now,  to-morrow  come  ; ' 

To-morrow,  sir,  you  're  not  at  home  ; 

So  says  your  porter,  and  dare  I 
Give  such  a  roan  as  him  the  lie  ? 

"  In  imitation,  sir,  of  yon 
I  keep  a  mighty  levee  too ; 

Where  my  attendants,  to  their  sorrow. 

Are  bid  to  come  again  to-morrow. 

To-morrow,  they  return,  no  doubt. 

And  then,  like  you,  sir,  I ’m  gone  out.” 

In  other  verses  the  poet  presses  Walpole  to  assign  him 
some  appointment ;  he  is  not  particular  what,  as  will  be 
gather^  from  the  following  cosmopolitan  choice  which  he 
gives  to  the  Minister :  — 

"  Suppose  a  Secretary  o’  this  isle, 

Just  to  be  doing  with  for  a  while  ; 

Admiral,  gen’ral,  judge,  or  bishop ; 

Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 

If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negotiation, 

Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 

I.Atin  I  write,  and  Greek  —  I  read. 

If  you  should  ask.  What  pleases  best  1 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least. 

What  fittest  for  f  You  know.  I’m  sure, 

I’m  fittest  for  —  a  sine-cure.” 

Of  Fielding  as  a  dramatist,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  say  much ;  and  what  must  be  said  is  not  of  the  most 
flattering  character.  His  comedies  are  not  so  suggestively 
indecent  as  those  of  Wycherley,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  m 
stctual  impurity  in  them.  The  license  of  the  stage,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  been  pandered  to,  while  the  literary  tal¬ 
ent  displayed  is  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  that  which 
shines  through  his  novels.  One  point  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  connection  with  these  comedies  and  farces — that 
they  were  written  under  great  pressure,  their  production 
having  been  a  matter  of  urgency  with  the  author.  A  good 
deal  (M  the  wit  of  Fielding  is  encountered,  but  altogether 
they  are  not  equal  to  his  fine  intellect.  Smart  sayings 
flash  from  the  page  now  and  then,  as  in  "  Don  Quixote  in 
England,”  where  he  remarks  that  "Every  woman  is  a 
beauty  if  you  will  believe  her  own  glass ;  and  few  if  you 
will  believe  her  neighbors.”  Again :  "All  men  cannot  do 
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til  things ;  one  man  gets  an  estate  by  what  gets  another 
man  a  halter ;  ”  which  is  a  very  acute  rema^  upon  the 
disjointed  conditions  of  English  life.  In  “  The  Modern 
Husband,”  a  comedy  whose  general  scope  must  be  con¬ 
demned  as  being  worthy  of  the  worst  period  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  following  reflection  occurs :  “  Never  fear  your 
leputation  while  you  are  rich,  for  gold  in  this  world  covers 
as  many  sins  as  charity  in  the  next ;  so  that,  get  a  great 
deal  and  give  away  a  little,  and  you  secure  your  happiness 
in  both.”  A  remark  made  by  Sir  Positive  Trap  in  one  of 
Fielding’s  comedies  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  conduct 
of  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  if  not  of  the  whole 
of  our  present  society,  of  more  of  it  than  we  like  to  admit, 
if  whispers  from  its  sacred  circle  are  to  be  believed :  “  I 
hope  to  see  the  time,”  said  the  worthy  knight,  ”  when  a 
man  may  carry  his  daughter  to  market  with  the  same  law¬ 
ful  authority  as  any  other  of  his  cattle.” 

Of  all  Fielding’s  dramatic  pieces  “  Fasquin  ”  seems  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  it  touches  pretty  freely 
upon  the  political  corruptions  of  the  times.  Considered  in 
the  light  of  a  satire  alone  it  may  be  pronounced  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  showing  its  author  as  usual  at  his  best  in  the  un¬ 
sparing  use  of  the  lasb.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  regard  to 
satire.  The  power  of  the  press  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of 
personal  ridicule,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  Great  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hyde  was  ruined  at  Court  by  the  absurd  manner  in 
which  he  was  mimicked  in  farces  and  comedies,  an  end 
which  would  never  have  happened  to  him  by  mere  abstract 
criticism.  Fielding  was,  upon  occasion,  exceedingly  free 
in  his  use  of  this  weapon  of  ridicule ;  and  however  deficient 
his  comedies  may  be  in  those  qualities  which  are  admitted 
to  sustain  the  drama  upon  the  boards,  there  are  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  them  of  unquestioned  brilliancy  and  power.  His 
strong  capacity  for  parodying  the  great  is  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  of  the  comedies;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add 
the  o’jservation  that  what  is  good  and  virtuous  in  itself  is 
always  exempt  from  ridicule.  He  perceived  the  moral  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  so  clearly  that  he  never  transgressed  propri¬ 
ety  in  this  respect.  Shocked  we  may  occasionally  be  when 
he  reproduces  too  faithfully  the  follies  and  vices  of  bis  pe¬ 
riod,  but  never  through  the  whole  of  his  works  do  we  re¬ 
member  a  single  sneer  at  what  is  good,  honest,  or  noble. 

In  “  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next  ”  Field¬ 
ing  has  been  the  forerunner  of  a  host  of  works  of  our  own 
day,  of  which  the  reading  public  has  become  unconsciona¬ 
bly  weary.  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  modern  efforts 
to  describe  another  world  is  •*  Erehwon;  ”  but  it  is  singu¬ 
lar  to  find  Fielding,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  de¬ 
scribing  what  took  place  in  another  sphere,  after  the  death 
of  the  supposed  writer  of  the  narrative.  It  shows  what 
little  Originality  there  is  in  the  matter  of  great  bold  out¬ 
lines  of  thought  in  the  world  ;  and  doubtless  many  things 
which  we  consider  new  and  of  great  merit  in  our  own  day 
have  been  done  in  ages  past,  and  in  much  superior  style. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  any  way  that  the  work  we 
have  named,  and  other  similar  works  which  followed  it,  re¬ 
semble  in  detail  Fielding’s  “Journey,”  but  simply  desire 
to  point  out  how  early  the  author  of  “  Tom  Jones  ”  was  in 
the  field  in  this  very  idea  of  describing  another  world,  for 
which  there  appears  at  present  to  be  an  unreasonable  mania. 
His  work  is  both  curious  and  interestirig,  and  excellent  oc¬ 
cupation  for  a  quiet  hour’s  literary  rela.xation. 

Authors  are  measured  in  various  ways ;  some  are  fitted 
for  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  alone ;  others  find 
their  devotees  in  a  few  choice  intellectual  spirits ;  but  of 
few  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  favorites  of  both.  When 
we  are  able  to  affirm  that  this  last  is  the  true  position  of  a 
writer  we  have  paid  him  the  highest  tribute  it  is  in  our 
power  to  offer.  It  means  that  we  are  speaking  of  lofty 
Kuius ;  for  that  is  really  great  which  can  satisfy  the  phi- 
losopber  and  the  peasant  at  the  same  moment.  “  Hammt  ” 
is  the  product  of  such  &  mind ;  so  is  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,”  and  to  these  books  must  indubitably  be  added  the 
masterpiece  of  Fielding.  It  possesses  that  salt  of  genius 
which  will  arrest  dissolution.  Years  roll  on  and  only  add 
to  the  imperishable  character  of  all  such  works.  What 


novelist  has  delighted  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than 
Fielding,  or  satisfied  more  with  his  exquisite  delineations 
of  human  nature?  We  know  what  his  influence  has  been 
over  millions  of  undistinguished  men  ;  but  look  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  conspic¬ 
uous  descendants  of  bis  own  craft.  Dickens  always  nad 
the  most  unfeigned  admiration  for  him,  and  has  described 
tbe  keen  relish  with  which  he  devoured  his  works  as  a  boy. 
This  love  grew  as  he  grew,  and  there  was  no  novelist  for 
whom  Dickens  cherished  such  a  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
singular  power  as  Fielding.  It  is  said  that  he  took  him 
for  his  model ;  but  if  so  he  has  failed  in  catching  his  spirit, 
notwithstanding  his  profound  admiration  ;  for  in  truth,  to 
us  the  two  methods  —  those  of  Fielding  and  Dickens  — 
seem  to  differ  most  widely.  That  is  a  question,  however, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  we  pass  it  by  with  the 
observation  that  Fielding’s  power  over  Dickens  was  un¬ 
questionably  immense.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Thackeray,  whose  genius,  far  more  than  that  of  Dickens, 
resembleu  Fielding’s  own. 

“  What,”  said  the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  great  predecessor  in  fiction,  “  an  admirable  gift 
of  nature  it  was  by  which  the  author  of  these  tales  was  en¬ 
dowed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  our  interest,  to  waken 
our  sympathy,  to  seize  upon  our  credulity,  so  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  people.  What  a  genius,  what  a  vigor  I  What 
a  bright-eyed  intelligence  and  observation  I  What  a 
wholesome  hatred  for  meanness  and  knavery  1  What  a 
vast  sympathy ;  what  a  cheerfulness ;  what  a  manly  relish 
of  life  I  What  a  love  of  human  kind  I  What  a  poet  is 
here,  watching,  meditating,  brooding,  creating  t  What 
multitudes  of  truths  has  the  man  left  behind  him  1  What 
generations  he  has  taught  to  laugh  wisely  and  fairly  I  ” 
And  again,  speaking  of  his  works  as  a  whole :  “  Time  and 
shower  have  very  little  damaged  those.  The  fashion  and 
ornaments  are,  perhaps,  of  the  architecture  of  that  age; 
but  the  building  remains  strong  and  lofty,  and  of  admira¬ 
ble  proportions  —  masterpieces  of  genius  and  monuments 
of  workmanlike  skill.” 

Who  is  there  who  cannot  subscribe  to  this  exalted  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  author,  first  given  utterance  to  in  its  fuil  bold¬ 
ness  and  generosity  by  Gibbon,  and  perpetuated  by  Thack¬ 
eray  ?  Whether  we  regard  Fielding  in  the  light  of  an  ob¬ 
server  of  human  nature  or  as  a  humorist,  he  has  but  few 
rivals.  In  the  matter  of  the  combination  of  both  these  ex¬ 
cellences  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  we  fearlessly  reassert  that 
he  is  entitled  to  tbe  position  we  assigned  him  in  the  outset. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  his  race.  Other  novelists  may  show  a 
particular  aptitude,  he  is  the  one  being  who  has  no  apti¬ 
tudes,  for  his  art  is  universal.  The  temple  he  has  reared 
has  no  dwarfed  or  stunted  columns  ;  it  is  perfect  and  sym- 
i  metrical,  and  of  towering  and  magnificent  dimensions. 
Years  have  not  defaced  its  beauty  or  shaken  its  founda¬ 
tions. 

Another  tribute  to  those  already  paid  to  this  great  king 
of  fiction  —  more  ephemeral,  perhaps,  than  some,  but  as 
sincere  as  any  —  is  now  laid  at  his  feet.  Henry  Fielding, 
we  would  that  thou  hadst  been  a  better  man,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  love  thee,  and  to  recognize  shining  through 
thee  that  glorious  light  of  genius  which  grows  not  dim  with 
time,  but  whose  luminous  presence  is  ever  wit.,  us  to  cheer, 
to  reprove,  to  delight,  and  to  elevate  I 


VAL  MAGGIA. 

A  SKETCH  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  typical  Alpine  Clubman  has  been  somewhere  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  as  cherishing  in  his 
bosom,  through  the  ten  months  of  each  year  in  which  the 
business  of  life  debars  him  from  his  favorite  pursuit,  an 
ever-gnawing  desire  for  the  beloved  mountains. 

For  myself,  whenever,  as  I  often  do,  I  vent 

...  an  inward  groan 
To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
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it  is  accon^anied,  as  in  Keats’s  sonnet,  by  “  a  languishment 
for  skies  Italian.”  The  bright  recollections  which  at  once 
console  and  harass  me  during  the  fogs  and  snows  of  our 
Cimmerian  winters  owe  their  existence  as  much  to  Italian 
valleys  as  to  snowy  peaks.  After  a  week  of  hard  moun¬ 
taineering  at  Zermatt  or  in  the  Oberland,  the  keen,  color¬ 
less  air  of  the  RiiTel  or  Corner  Grat  begins  to  pall  upon  my 
senses ;  the  pine-woods  and  chftlets  to  remind  me,  against 
my  will,  of  a  German  box  of  toys.  I  sigh  for  the  opal- 
colored  waves  of  atmosphere  which  are  beating  up  against 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  for  the  soft  and 
varied  foliage,  the  frescoed  walls  and  far-gleaming  campa¬ 
niles  of  Italy.  In  such  a  mood,  after  a  morning  spent  upon 
the  snows  of  Monte  Rosa,  or  the  Adamello,  I  plunge  with 
the  keenest  delight  amongst  the  vines  of  Yal  l^sia  or  Yal 
Camonica. 

For  this  morbid  tendency,  as  it  is  considered  by  some 
vigorous  friends,  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  either  defence  or 
apology.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to  become  a  public  benefactor 
by  leading  on  a  mob  to  take  possession  of  my  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  there  is  ample  room  for  a  few  congenial 
spirits,  and  towards  these  I  would  not  be  selfish. 

In  truth,  the  unequivocal  warmth  of  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  Alps  in  August,  the  English  travelling  season, 
will  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  cockneydom  ;  for  the 
modern  British  tourist  professes  himself  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  life,  much  less  exercise,  under  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat.  Everybody  knows  how  the  three  warm 
days  which  make  up  an  English  summer  are  received  with 
more  groans  than  gratitude,  and  the  thunderstorm  which 
invariably  ends  them  is  saluted  by  a  chorus  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  adequate  for  a  delivery  from  some  Egyptian  plague. 
The  sun  so  dreaded  at  home  we  naturally  shun  abroad. 
Italy  and  the  Levant  are  already  deserted  at  the  season 
when  they  become  most  enjoyable.  An  Italian  valley  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  too  solid  Englishman  not  the  glorious  glow  of 
summer  and  a  profusion  of  “  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and 
mulberries,”  but  fever,  cholera,  and  sundry  kinds  of  disso¬ 
lution. 

Lago  Maggiore  is  a  name  well  known  to  thousands,  but 
I  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  Alpine  Club,  ten  could  be 
found  ready  to  point  out  off-hand  the  whereabouts  of  Yal 
Maggia.  I  et  the  valley  offers  a  type  of  beauty  as  rare  and 
worth  knowing  as  the  lake  into  which  its  waters  flow.^ 

Behind  'Locarno,  at  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore,  is  the 
outlet  of  a  net-work  of  valleys,  which  form  the  veins  of  the 
mountain  mass,  Italian  by  nature,  though  Swiss  by  circum¬ 
stance,  which  divides  the  Gries  and  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
longest  and  deepest  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  the  Maggia. 
Yet,  despite  its  length,  it  leads  to  no  pass  over  the  main 
Alpine  chain.  The  gai>s  at  its  head  open  only  on  the  high 
pasturages  of  Yal  Bedretto.  It  has  been  thus  cut  off  by 
nature  from  any  share  in  the  traffic  which  has  flowed  for 
centuries  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  it. 

In  the  picturesque  defile  of  Ponte  Brolla  the  marvellous 
waters  of  the  Maggia,  shining  with  an  intensity  of  blue  out 
of  deep  caves  and  hollows  in  the  heart  of  the  smooth,  white 
granite,  first  astonish  the  eyes  of  the  Alpine  traveller  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  murky  gray  of  most  glacier  streams. 

But  for  many  miles  to  come  the  scenery  of  Yal  Maggia 
does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  boldness  of  a  granite  dis¬ 
trict,  here  graced  by  a  slender  cascade,  there  marred  by  a 
stony  waste.  It  is  not  until  Cevio  has  been  left  behind, 
after  a  drive  of  nearly  three  hours  from  Locarno,  that  the 
landscape  suddenly  taikes  a  more  romantic  character.  The 
valley-walls  now  close  in  and  bend,  and  huge  knobs  of 
ruddy  gray  rock  thrust  themselves  forward.  The  river, 
confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  alternately  lies  'still  in  pools, 
whose  depth  of  blue  no  comparison  can  express,  or  rushes 
off  over  the  white  boulders  in  a  clear,  sparkling  dance. 
Chestnut-trees  bang  from  the  crags  overhead ;  higher  on 
the  hills  every  ledge  is  a  stripe  of  verdure  fringed  with  the 
delicate  shapes  of  Uie  birch  and  larch.  In  the  far  distance 
a  snow-peak  in  the  range  above  Yal  I^eventina  gleams  be¬ 
hind  the  folds  of  the  nearer  mountains. 

But  up  to  the  last  moment  nothing  foreshadows  the  won- 

*  I  hav*  not  lueocadad  In  disooTariaf  th«  eonnaetion  bntwMn  tha  wordi 
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derful  surprise  in  store.  As  we  draw  near  the  first  scat¬ 
tered  houses  of  Bignasco,  the  mountains  suddenly  break 
open,  and  reveal  a  vision  of  the  most  exquisite  and  harmo¬ 
nious  beauty,  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  nature  which 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  subtlest  word-painters,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  best  left  alone  by  a  dull  topographer.  Yet  I  cannot 
refrain,  useless  as  the  effort  may  be,  from  at  least  cata¬ 
loguing  some  of  the  details  which  make  part  of  this  noble 
landscape.  The  waters  at  our  feet  are  transparent  depths 
of  a  color,  half  sapphire  and  half  emerald,  indescribable, 
and  the  moment  the  eye  is  taken  away  inconceivable,  so 
that  every  glance  becomes  a  fresh  surprise.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  on  either  bank  of  the  stream  are  frescoed  walls  and 
mossy  house-roofs ;  beyond  is  a  well  with  two  pillars,  and  a 
heavily  laden  peach-orchard  lit  with  a  blaze  of  sunflowers. 
At  the  gate  of  Yal  Bavona  a  white  village  glistens  from 
amidst  its  vineyards.  Sheer  above  it  two  bold  granite  walls 
rise  out  of  the  verdure,  and  form  the  entrance  to  a  long 
avenue  of  great  mountain  shapes.  Behind  these  foremost 
masses  the  hills  fall  valley-wards  in  the  noblest  and  most 
perfectly  harmonious  lines.  Each  upper  cliff  flows  down 
into  a  slope  of  chestnut-muffled  boulders  in  a  curve,  the 
tender  beauty  of  which  is  repeated  by  the  vine-tendrils  at 
its  feet ;  in  the  distance  the  snows  of  the  Basodine,  shining 
through  the  sunny  haze  like  a  golden  halo  on  the  far-on 
head  of  the  mountain,  close  and  complete  the  picture. 

Bignasco  lives  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  Italian  Alps.  Planted  at  the  meeting-place  of 
three  valleys,  the  view  up  Yal  Bavona  is  only  the  fairest  of 
the  fair  scenes  which  surround  it.  In  every  direction  paths 
strike  off  through  the  woods  and  along  the  hill-sides.  Across 
the  river  rises  a  bold  bluff  of  rock  ;  behind  it  the  hill-side 
curves  in,  and  forms  an  ample  bay  filled  with  chestnut 
forest;  at  intervals  a  sunny  spot  has  been  cleared  and 
planted  as  a  vineyard,  and  the  unstubbed  ground  covered 
by  a  carpet  of  Alpine  rhododendron,  here  tempted  down  to 
its  lowest  limit  in  the  chain.'-^  Little  tracks  wandering  in 
alternate  “  forth-rights  and  meanders  ”  from  one  hay-barn 
to  another,  lead  at  last  to  a  white  chapel  placed  on  a  con¬ 
spicuous  brow.  By  its  side  stands  an  older  and  humbler 
edifice.  The  gates  of  both  are  bolted,  but  the  bolt  is  only 
held  fast  by  a  withered  nosegay,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  an 
entrance  into  the  smaller  chapel  and  examine  its  frescoes. 
They  have  been  atrociously  daubed  over ;  but  the  pattern 
of  the  child’s  dress  in  the  central  picture,  and  a  certain 
strength  in  the  figures  and  faces  on  the  side  walls,  still  bear 
witness  to  a  time  when  the  great  wave  of  Italian  art  spread 
even  into  Yal  Maggia.  A  date  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  read  above  the  altar. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  the  chestnuts ;  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above,  the  woods  change  into  beech  and  ash  groves; 
higher  still  birch  and  larch  feather  ,the  mountain  spurs. 
The  valleys  meet  at  our  feet.  On  the  left,  sloping  lawns 
fall  away  abruptly  into  a  deep,  torrent-worn  ravine  ;  far  be¬ 
neath  are  the  white  houses  of  Cevio.  Yal  Bavona  with  its 
mountain  curves  and  crowning  snows  lies  immediately 
site. 

hy,  we  may  ask,  as  we  sit  on  the  chapel  steps,  does 
this  combination  of  rocks  and  trees  touch  our  senses  with 
so  rare  and  subtle  a  pleasure  ?  On  the  lakes  we  have  left 
landscapes  more  “  softly  sublime,  profusely  fair.”  But 
those  belonged  to  the  class  of  hill-scenery ;  they  made  no 
pretension  to  the  grandeur  of  the  central  ranges.  There 
the  crests  were  “  up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green,” 
and  through  this  cnaracter  of  domestic  richness  failed  to 
supply  the  element  of  untamed  wildness  which  in  Yal 
Maggia  adds  the  excitement  of  contrast  to  all  that  is  soft 
and  most  lovely  in  the  scenery. 

For  in  this  valley  rich  vegetation  is  united  to  that  noble¬ 
ness  of  form  which  even  in  the  great  chain  none  of  the 
meaner  rocks  can  attain  to.  The  strength  of  granite  is 
clothed  in  the  grace  of  southern  foliage,  in  a  rich  mantle  of 
chestnuts  and  beeches,  fringed  with  maize  and  vines,  and 
embroidered  about  the  skirts  with  delicate  traceries  of 
ferns  and  cyclamen.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  hit  the 
mark  she  so  often  misses  —  to  speak  boldly  but  truly  —  in 
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her  higher  efforts ;  she  has  avoided  alike  the  trough-like 
oniformity  which  renders  hideous  much  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  and  diminishes  even  the  splendors  of  Chamonix, 
the  naked  sternness  of  Mattmark  or  the  Grimsel,  the  rough 
scales  of  muddy  moraine  and  torrent-spread  ruin  which  de¬ 
face  Monte  Rosa  herself. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supernd 

is  true  even  of  the  Queen  of  the  Alps,  where  she  sinks  to¬ 
wards  Macugnaga  and  Italy. 

It  is  easy  to  return  more  directly  down  the  face  of  the 
rocks.  In  these  valleys  the  industry  of  centuries,  by  build¬ 
ing  up  stone  staircases  from  shelf  to  shelf,  has  made  paths 
in  the  least  likely  spots.  The  ascent  to  some  of  the  Alps 
lies  up  stone  staircases,  three  hours  —  to  measure  distance 
in  the  local  manner — in  length.  To  these  the  wiry  little 
cows  of  Canton  Ticino  speedily  accustom  themselves. 
Indeed,  so  expert  do  they  become  in  getting  up-stairs  that 
the  broad  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  church-doors  have 
to  be  barricaded  by  posts,  placed  at  narrow  intervals  to 
prevent  the  parting  herd  from  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse 
to  join  in  a  body  in  morning  mass,  or  a  stray  cow  from 
wandering  in  unawares  to  browse  on  the  tinsel  vegetation 
of  the  high-altar. 

The  people  of  Val  Maggia  seem  to  be  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  spot  where  the  waters  of  Val  Bavona  and 
the  main  valley  meet.  The  cottages  which  contain  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Bignasco  are,  indeed, 
clustered  closely  under  the  southern  hill-side.  But  on  the 
promontory  between  the  Maggia  and  the  Bavona,  each 
crossed  just  above  the  junction  by  a  bold  arch,  stands  a 
suburb  of  what  would  be  described  by  an  auctioneer  as 
“detached  villas,”  houses  gay  with  painted  shutters  and 
arched  loggias,  where  grapes  cluster  and  oleanders  flush. 
One  of  these,  commanding  from  its  upper  windows  the  per¬ 
fect  view  up  Val  Bavona,  is  the  “  Posta,”  the  home  of  Sig¬ 
nor  Patocchi,  who  entertains  the  rare  strangers  who  visit 
the  village.  Our  host  is  a  member  of  the  Cantonal  Coun¬ 
cil  and  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  a  local  magistrate,  and 
altogether  a  man  of  position  amongst  his  neighbors,  and  his 
house  shows  it.  But  he  is  also  a  Southerner,  and  his  floors 
show  it.  Having  confessed  this,  however,  the  worst  is  said, 
and  for  the  rest  English  petmle  accustomed  to  travel  will 
find  little  to  complain  of.  Th'e  beds  are  clean,  fish  and 
fowl  the  neighborhood  supplies,  and  a  few  hours’  notice  will 
collect  ample  provisions  for  the  carnivorous  climber. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  Bignasco  and  follow  the 
road  up  the  main  valley. 

For  four  or  five  miles  we  mount  through  a  picturesque 
ravine,  where  the  mountains  rise  in  rugged  walls  tier  above 
tier  overhead.  Yet  every  cranny  is  filled  with  glossy  foli¬ 
age,  and  the  intervening  ledges  are  no  monstrous  deform¬ 
ities,  only  fit  to  be  “  left  to  slope,”  but  each  a  meadow 
closely  mown,  and  dotted  with  stone  hay-barns.  If  some 
gash  is  noticed  in  the  cliffs,  it  is  only  as  a  brighter  streak 
of  color ;  the  ruin  wrought  below  has  long  been  buried  out 
of  sight,  cottages  grow  against  the  fallen  rocks,  and  vines 
fling  themselves  over  their  roughnesses.  The  river,  no 
murky  gray  monster,  —  like  those  fitly  transformed  into 
dragons  by  the  legends  of  the  Northern  Alps,  —  runs 
through  a  narrow  cleft,  in  the  depthg  of  which  we  catch 
alternate  glimpses  of  deep  blue  pools  or  creamlike  falls. 

A  little  farther  the  defile  opens,  the  stream  flows  more 
peaceably,  and  fishermen  armed  with  huge  jointless  rods 
are  seen  strolling  along  its  banks.  Though  still  early 
morning,  some  are  already  returning,  amongst  them  a  cur^ 
with  a  well-filled  basket  for  his  Friday  dinner. 

Several  clusters  of  houses  hang  on  the  hill-side,  but  the 
first  village  is  Broglio,  shaded  by  groves  of  gigantic  wal¬ 
nuts  ;  a  mile  beyond  the  valley, bends,  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills  sink  sufficiently  to  allow  their  rugged  heads  to  come 
into  view,  and  a  glen  opens  on  the  right  backed  by  the  jag¬ 
ged,  snow-streaked  range  of  the  Campo  Tenca.  The  first 
sunbeams  which  have  reached  us  stream  through  the  gap, 
and  bathe  the  forest  in  a  golden  flood  of  light.  A  great, 
pulpit-shaped  boulder  rises  beside  the  road,  and  is  seized 
on  as  a  post  by  the  telegraph  wire.  Soon  after  we  cross 


the  stream  and  enter  two  adjoining  villages.  Beyond  them 
is  a  small  cemetery  decorated  with  paintings  in  somewhat 
better  taste  than  those  usually  found  in  the  mountains. 
There  is  further  evidence  of  culture  in  the  couplet  from 
Dante,  which  under  one  of  the  frescoes  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  Latin  text. 

Amidst  a  rocky  waste,  where  the  torrent  from  Val  Peccia 
joins  the  larger  stream,  stands  the  dirty  hamlet  of  Peccia. 
The  glen  to  which  it  gives  a  name  seems  here  the  true 
head  of  the  valley ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  longest  branch 
is  by  a  steep  ascent  up  the  right-hand  hill-side.  Above  the 
first  level,  a  grassy  dell  occupied  by  some  saw-mills,  the 
river  has  cut  its  way  through  a  rock-barrier.  Here  on  my 
first  visit  the  air  resounded  with  the  hammering  and  saw¬ 
ing  of  a  large  company  of  laborers,  some  clinging  on  the 
rocks  and  boring,  others  wheeling  away  the  rubbish,  whilst 
another  party  were  building  up  the  piers  of  a  lofty  bridge. 
The  excellent  and  boldly  engineered  road  then  in  construc¬ 
tion  is  now  completed,  and  leads  as  far  as  Fusio.  All 
honor  to  Val  Maggia  I  The  industry  and  skill  in  road¬ 
making  of  the  Normern  Italian  populations  —  sometimes, 
it  is  true,  when  it  expends  itself  in  the  laborious  construc¬ 
tion  of  pav^s,  misdirected  —  contrasts  very  favorably  with 
the  sloth  in  the  same  matter  of  some  Northerners  who 
habitually  pride  themselves  on  their  energy. 

We  are  now  at  the  limit  of  the  romantic  Italian  valley, 
and  are  leaving  behind  us  not  only  the  vine  and  the  chest¬ 
nut,  but  also  the  granite. 


I  On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes, 

'  Calm  huts  and  lawns  between  and  sylvan  slopes. 

j  Val  Lavizzara,  as  the  highest  reach  of  the  valley  is 
\  called,  is  surrounded  by  gentle  hill-sides  rising  up  into  low 
j  rounded  crests,  still,  however,  redeemed  from  monotony  by 
the  rich  variety  of  their  foliage  and  verdure, 
i  The  highest  village,  Fusio,  is  a  cluster  of  houses  crowded 
round  a  church,  and  clinging  to  a  steep  slope,  at  the  foot 
:  of  which  flows  the  blue  torrent  in  a  deep  bridge-spanned 
I  cleft.  The  inn  ten  years  ago  was  of  the  most  primitive 
j  kind.  It  was  kept  by  a  worthy  couple  whose  shrewd 
I  puckered  faces  recalled  some  portrait  of  an  early  German 
I  master.  But  they  were  as  lively  as  they  were  old,  and  no 
,  emergency,  not  even  the  arrival  of  three  hungry  Englishmen, 

!  found  them  without  re.sources.  On  the  occasion  in  question 
I  they  boldly  proceeded  to  sacrilege  on  our  behalf.  The 
I  village  knew  that  the  curd  was  going  to  have  a  fowl  for 
i  dinner  ;  the  good  dame  hurried  off  to  the  parsonage,  and 
i  like  David  robbed  the  tables  of  the  priest.  The  old  inn 
I  and  its  owners  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  A  new  hotel 
I  has  lately  been  built,  and  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  Ital- 
I  ians  seeking  refuge  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  Lombard 

I  plftlQ* 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  followed  the  main  valley.  Of 
I  its  numerous  tributary  glens,  Val  Bavona  and  Val  di  Prato 
j  are  the  most  likely  to  oe  frequented  by  mountaineers,  for 
I  they  lead  to  the  two  highest  summits  of  the  neighboring 
ranges,  the  Basodine  and  Pizzo  di  Campo  Tenca.  But 
their  beauties  ought  to  attract  others  besides  those  who 
:uay  wish  to  use  them  as  means  to  a  higher  end  —  in  a  lit¬ 
eral  and  Alpine  Club  sense. 

My  first  approach  to  the  Val  Maggia  was  through  Val 
Bavona.  No  more  appropriate  entrance  to  Italy  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  found ;  every  zone  from  the  frigid,  above  the  limits 
of  all  but  the  hardiest  plants,  down  to  that  of  the  peach- 
tree  and  vine  is  represented  as  thoroughly  as  on  a  pictorial 
atlas.  A  high  gap,  the  “  Bocchetta  di  Val  Maggia”  of  the 
neighboring  herdsmen,  affords  a  passage  throu^  the  rocky 
ridge  which  rises  behind  the  bleak  pasturages  above  the 
Fall  of  the  Tosa,  and  lets  the  traveller  down  on  the  other 
side  on  to  the  glacier  of  the  Basodine.  The  peak  rises  at 
some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  pass,  and  is  attainable 
without  difficulty  by  a  good  walker.' 

Below  the  ice,  in  a  skeltered  basin,  spreau  with  a  carpet 
of  verdure,  and  watered  by  a  smootk-flowing  stream,  are 
the  highest  chfllets.  Great  was  our  surprise  when  our 

>  The  Bwodine  hu  been  seTeral  timee  leoended.  The  view,  eepeciallj  on 
the  lUUsn  liile,  muit  be  Terjr  beeutifiU. 
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eager  inquiries  for  milk  were  answered  in  broken  English. 
The  herdi-man  had  worked  as  a  miner  in  Cornwall,  and  had 
now  returned  in  good  circumstances  to  his  native  valley. 
The  narrowness  of  their  granite  walls  drives  the  Val  Mag- 
gians  far  afield  in  search  of  subsistence.  A  wayside  chapel 
in  Val  Bavona  has  been  recently  erected,  as  its  inscription 
narrates,  with  Australian  gold,  and  the  driver  of  the  Lo> 
carno  omnibus  in  1873  bad  learnt  English  in  the  Antipodes. 

Beyond  the  Alp,  path  and  stream  msdie  a  deep  plunge  I 
into  a  narrow  glen,  the  meeting-place  of  the  waters  which,  I 
springing  from  the  tarns  and  snows  that  lie  on  the  upper 
shelves,  rush  over  the  granite  precipices  in  a  succession  of  ; 
noble  falls.  The  shadeless  glen  is  closed  at  its  lower  end  i 
by  a  buttress  projecting  from  the  eastern  mountain.  On  ' 
climbing  the  spur  we  saw  deep  below  us  a  trough-like  val-  ‘ 
ley.  Steep  mountains  encircled  the  hollow,  and  its  floor  ' 
was  strewn  with  huge  masses  torn  from  their  rugged  sides.  I 
High  overhead  rose  the  southern  bulwarks  of  the  Baso- 
dine,  gigantic  clifis.  on  whose  topmost  verge  sparkled  a 
glittering  ice-cornice.  At  our  feet  San  Carlo,  the  highest  | 
village  in  Val  Bavona,  peeped  out  from  amidst  luxuriant 
foliage.  Many  women  were  scattered  over  the  meadows,  : 
cutting  and  gathering  in  their  hay ;  and  as  we  rested  a  boy 
came  up  from  them,  and  told  us  that  to  reach  the  valley 
we  must  return  and  cross  the  stream.  A  rough  path  on 
the  right  bank,  shortened  by  cuts  over  the  grass,  led  us 
down  to  the  lower  level ;  and  at  the  high-arched  bridge 
leading  to  San  Carlo,  we  came  on  a  wide  track,  almost 
la^  enough  for  carts.  ^ 

The  path  wound  between  boulders  and  gnarled  old  chest-  I 
nuts,  passing  by  the  way  a  brightly  colored  chapel  and  two  I 
villages.  Near  the  second,  a  cluster  of  poor  huts  hemmed  in  { 
by  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  a  pretty  jet  of  water  sboots  ; 
out  of  the  western  clifl,  the  valley  bends,  and  the  sunlit 
mountains  behind  Bignasco  close  the  distance. 

Henceforth,  keeping  beside  the  clear  blue  waters,  we 
descend  with  them,  through  a  tangle  of  hu^e  white  bould¬ 
ers,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  prodigious  clifis  from 
which  they  have  fallen.  One  of  tne  blocks  bears  this 
simple  record :  “  Qui  fu  bella  Campagna,”  and  the  date 
1594.  Yet  despite  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  which  the 
defile,  within  an  even  historically  moden  epoch,  has  been 
the  scene,  its  beauty  is  in  no  way  of  a  stern  or  savage  nat¬ 
ure.  If  the  mountain  shapes  are  as  majestical  as  these  of 
Giotto’s  Duemo,  their  walls  are  also  decorated  with  the 
most  lavish  hand ;  and  even  where  the  granite  is  bare, 
time  and  weather  have  tinted  it  with  the  mellow  hues  of 
an  old  Florentine  facade. 

The  first  vine  now  throws  its  long  branches  over  the 
rude  woed-work  of  a  sheltered  hut.  Then  three  or  four 
are  found  in  cenipany  under  the  sunny  side  of  a  heat-re- 
fiecting  rock,  until  as  we  draw  near  Caiergno  the  whole 
slope  is  a  vineyard,  and  the  path  an  overarched  alley  be¬ 
tween  a  dcuble  row  of  tall  granite  pillars,  from  which  the 
ripe  clusters  hang  down  into  our  faces  in  too  tempting  lux¬ 
uriance. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  Faido  to  Bignasco  nearly 
passes  through  the  Pizzo  di  Campo  Tenca,  the  three- 
domed  snow-crest  which  dominates  the  eastern  range ; 
and,  like  its  loftier  rival,  the  Basodine,  peers  down  on  our 
chosen  halting-place,  lie  pass  between  the  two  highest  of 
these  summits  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  proper  path  for  a 
mountaineer  coming  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  Val  Maggia. 

To  the  driving  public  Faido  is  known  for  an  excellent 
inn  and  a  waterfall,  the  latter  the  outflow  of  the  glacier  we 
propose  to  cross.  A  much-used  track  mounts  m  a  long 
zigzag  to  the  cultivated  table-land  which  lies  above  the 
steep  slope  overshadowing  the  village.  Beyond  the  large 
upland  hamlet  of  Dalpe,  the  path  pursues  the  stream  into 
the  hills,  mounting  steeply  by  its  side  to  an  upper  plain, 
whence  several  tracks,  some  for  goats  and  some  for  cows, 
lead  over  broken  ground  ^to  the  Crozlina  Alp,  a  broad 
pasturage  at  the  base  of  a  wall  of  rocks,  over  which  the 
streams  falling  from  the  upper  glaciers  shiver  themselves 
into  spray.  A  few  yards  south  of  a  boldly  projecting  crag, 
and  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  cascades,  it  is  easy  to  scram¬ 
ble  up  the  broken  rock-faces  until  the  level  of  the  ice  is 
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reached ;  then  it  seems  best  to  bear  to  the  right,  and  fol¬ 
low  up  a  long  ridge  connecting  the  buttress  and  the  high¬ 
est  peak. 

The  morning  had  been  uncertain,  and  now  the  clouds, 
which  we  had  hoped  were  only  local  and  passing,  fell  upon 
us  with  a  determination  which  promised  little  chance  of 
deliverance. 

'The  duty  of  a  traveller  and  his  guides  overtaken  on  the 
mountains  by  bad  weather  is  a  question  recently  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  which  will  be  argued  as 
ofien  as  some  fatal  accident  calls  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  any  off  hand  answer. 
Climbers  are  of  various  constitutions,  there  are  mountains 
and  mountains,  and  divers  kinds  of  bad  weather.  Still  it 
may  be  useful  to  endeayor  to  lay  down  such  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  as  will  probably  meet  with  general  consent. 

Where  the  travellers  are  new  to  high  mountains,  and 
uncertain  of  their  own  powers  of  endurance,  the  guide,  in 
every  case  where  going  on  involves  long  exposure  to  storm, 
should  suggest,  and  his  employers  agree  to,  a  retreat.  The 
moral  courage  necessary  for  this  is  one  of  the  requisites  of 
a  guide’s  calling,  and  if  by  its  exercise  he  may  sometimes 
expose  himself  to  the  hasty  ridicule  of  an  ignorant  tourist, 
he  will  not  sufi'er  in  his  profession  or  in  the  estimation  of 
real  climbers.! 

Again,  an  attempt  on  one  of  the  more  difficult  peaks, 
such  as  the  Matterhorn  or  the  Weisshorn,  ought  not  to  be 
persevered  with  in  doubtful  weather ;  that  is,  by  persever¬ 
ance  in  such  a  case  the  risk  to  life  become  so  serious  that, 
whatever  the  travellers’  own  value  of  themselves  may  be, 
they  have  no  right  to  ask  guides  to  share  it.  For  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  is  where  difficulties  prevent 
rapid  movement  that  the  bitter  cold  grasps  its  victim. 
Except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  worst,  and  fortunately  rare, 
tounnentes,  circulation  can  always  be  maintained  by  con¬ 
stant  motion. 

Thirdly,  exposure  to  this  worst  kind  of  storm,  which 
comes  on  with  an  insupportable  icy  blast,  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  shunned  even  on  a  mule-pass.  The  simple 
monuments  which  line  the  track  of  the  Col  de  Bonhomme 
and  the  Gavia  Pass,  near  Santa  Catarina,  bear  witness  to 
the  danger  of  such  weather,  even  on  a  comparatively  fre¬ 
quented  route. 

There  remain,  however,  a  large  class  of  cases  where 
more  or  lees  seasoned  climbers  are  overtaken  by  clouds, 
rain,  or  snow,  in  each  of  which  the  decision  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances,  and  for  which  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  A  wet  day  in  the  valley  is  often  far  from 
intolerable  above  the  snow-level,  where  the  gently  falling 
flakes  sink  slowly  through  an  air  of  moderate  temperature. 
In  such  weather  many  nigh  passes  maybe  safely  accom¬ 
plished  by  men  of  sufficient  experience,  who  understand 
how  to  apply  their  local  knowledge  or  to  use  a  good  map 
and  compass. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  asked,  Cui  honoJ  why  wander 
amidst  the  mists  when  you  mi^ht  be  comfortable  below 
them  ?  ’The  answer  is,  that  when  the  day  changes  the 
traveller  is  often  far  on  his  way.  It  is  a  case,  perhaps,  of 
going  back  four  hours  or  going  on  five  ;  there  is,  besides  the 
natural  disinclination  to  return  and  to  have  had  one’s  walk 
for  nothing,  the  hope,  ofien  justified,  that  the  change  for 
the  worse  may  be  only  temporary.  These  are  motives 
which  will  strongly  influence  every  one  in  such  a  position. 

Besides,  the  inside  of  a  cloud  is  not  quite  so  dismal  a 
place  as  may  be  thought,  and  the  snow-region,  even  when 
the  distant  view  is  hidden,  has  attractions  for  those  who 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  them.  They  do  not,  it  is  true, 
present  themselves  to  such  tourists  as  a  Reverend  Principal 
who  lately  told  his  audience  that  “  a  more  hideous  specUcle 
than  a  yawning  crevasse,  with  its  cold,  blue,  glassy  sides, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.”*  But  Mons.  LoppeS  bas  taught 
us  better  than  this.  ’The  fretted  ice-chasms,  the  toppling 
towers  and  fragile  arches  of  the  upper  glacier,  the  keen 
white  pyramid  seen  suddenly  through  a  wreath  of  mist,  or 
the  snow-wave  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  over  the 
highest  crest,  have  a  loveliness  and  color  of  their  own  as 
delicate  and,  from  its  strangeness  to  inhabitants  of  a  tern- 
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perate  zone,  even  more  fascinating  than  that  of  streams  and 
forests.  We  can  most  of  us  probably  remember,  in  Bur- 
ford’s  Panorama,  a  sham  Switzerland ;  what  that  in  a  sorry 
enough  way  attempted  to  be  to  the  reality,  the  reality  is  to 
the  Polar  regions  —  a  specimen  near  home  of  Arctic  scen¬ 
ery.  Much  of  this  beauty  can  be  ^een  even  in  a  partial 
fog.  But  there  is  also  the  chance  of  that  most  glorious  of 
transfigurations  of  earth  and  sky,  when  towards  evening 
some  breath  of  air  sweeps  away  the  local  storm,  and  through 
the  melting  cloud-wreaths  we  see  the  wide  landscape 
glittering  with  fresh  rain,  and  the  new  snows  shining  oppo¬ 
site  the  setting  sun  —  a  scene  the  splendor  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  realized  in  the  memory  even  of  those  who  have 
oilen  witnessed  it. 

In  the  present  instance  two  hours  would,  we  knew,  put 
us  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  where  our  friends 
were  waiting  for  us ;  and  though  neither  my  guide  nor  I 
knew  anything  of  the  ground,  we  could  trust  to  General 
Dufour’s  map.  The  Swiss  traveller  has  here  an  enormous 
advantage  over  his  brother  in  Great  Britain.  If  any  one  is 
rash  enough,  in  Wales  for  instance,  to  put  his  faith  in  the 
English  Ordnance  Survey,  and  to  seek  a  passage  where 
light  shading  seems  to  indicate  an  absence  of  precipices, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The 
present  state  of  our  national  maps  is  far  from  creditable  to 
our  Government  and  our  engineers. 

For  the  moment  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  stick  to  the 
ridge,  which  must  and  did  lead  us  straight  to  the  stone- 
man,  in  such  weather  the  only  indication  of  the  summit. 
A  short  halt  for  the  chance  of  a  break  in  the  clouds  and  to 
settle  clearly  our  route  on  the  map,  and  we  started  on  the 
unknown  descent.  The  first  fioint  was  to  strike  the  gap 
south  of  the  peak.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  this,  then 
we  had  only  to  descend  with  a  constant  bearing  to  the  lefl. 
The  ground  was  steep  and  rough,  and  there  were  cliffs  in 
every  direction,  but  we  managed  to  avoid  them.  In  half 
an  hour  we  had  reached  'the  lower  skirts  of  the  cloud,  and 
passed  out  of  gentle  snow  into  pitiless  rain. 

Cattle  tracks  now  led  us  past  the  highest  huts  to  a  cabin 
from  the  chimney  of  whicn  smoke  issued.  The  Solitary 
herdsman  welcomed  us  with  a  courtesy  and  coffee  worthy 
of  an  Eastern  sheikh.  The  pouring  rain,  perhaps,  fla¬ 
vored  the  beverage,  but  Devouassoud  and  I  fancied  that 
west  of  Constantinople  we  had  never  tasted  so  aromatic  a 
draught. 

The  head  of  the  valley  seemed  a  basin  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  rugged  cliffs  ;  in  the  present  weather  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  caldron  of  mist.  Iluw  should  we  escape  from 
it?  The  hill-shoulders  pressed  us  in  on  all  sides;  yet  the 
shepherd  promised  a  sirada  huona.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  were  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  mountain-torrents, 
where  from  their  union  sprang  a  stream,  the  bluest  of  all 
the  blue  waters  of  Val  Maggia,  full  of  a  life  now  bright 
and  dashing,  now  calm  and  deep,  such  as  might  fitly  be 
personified  in  a  Naiad.  This  was  the  fairy  who  would 
unbar  the  gates  of  our  prison.  We  followed  the  guidance 
of  the  waters  into  the  jaws  of  the  mountain  where  they 
had  seized  on  some  flaw  or  fissure  to  work  for  themselves 
a  passage.  But  the  stream  had  thought  only  for  itself. 
No  room  was  provided  for  a  path,  and  the  .ingenuity  of  a 
road-making  population  had  evidently  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  render  the  ravine  passable  for  cows  as  well  as 
water.  A  causeway  was  built  up  on  every  natural  shelf, 
and  where  the  level  could  no  longer  be  kept  the  hanging 
terraces  were  connected  by  regularly  built  stone  staircases. 
A  rough  balustrade  formed  a  protection  on  the  outside,  and 
prevented  a  hasty  plunge  into  the  gulf,  where  the  brilliant 
waters  wrestled  with  the  stiff  crags  which  every  now  and 
then  thrust  out  a  knee  to  stop  their  flow,  and  gave*them  a 
tumble  from  which  they  collected  themselves  at  leisure  in 
a  deep  still  pool  before  dancing  off  again  to  fresh  struggles 
and  fresh  victories.  Prom  the  shelves  above,  the  bnght 
berried  mountain-ash  and  delicate  birch  stretched  out  their 
arms  to  the  stream,  which,  as  if  impatient  for  the  vines, 
huiried  past  them  and  at  last  broke  away  with  a  bold  leap, 
flying  down  over  the  rock-faces  to  the  lower  valley  in  a 
shower  of  foam  and  water-rockets. 


Near  the  junction  of  a  glen  through  which  a  track  climbs 
over  to  Val  Verzasca,  a  steep  descent  beside  the  fall  leads 
to  the  hamlet  of  San  Carlo.  The  path  here  crosses  a 
bridge  and  keeps  henceforth  along  a  broken,  richly-wooded 
hill-side  until,  having  swerved  to  the  right,  it  joins  at  Prato 
the  main  valley. 

And  so  down  the  moist  high-road  under  the  dripmng 
walnuts  of  Broglio,  and  again,  after  ten  years,  back  to  Big- 
nasco,  beautiful  even  under  the  gray  cloud-pall,  with  its 
hill-shapes  only  suggested  between  the  mists.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  when  with  the  sunset  a  northern  breeze  gathered  up 
the  vapor- wreaths,  and  a  full  moon  shone  down  into  Val 
Bavona,  marking  with  clearest  lights  and  shadows  all  its 
buttresses  and  drawing  a  responsive  gleam  from  the  pure 
snows  at  its  head.  A  change  too  sudden  to  last.  For  as 
sitting  on  the  bridge  we  watch  the  moonbeams  strike  over 
the  southward  hill  and  fall  full  on  the  eddying  water  at 
our  feet  and  the  flowery  balconies  on  either  hand,  a  white 
drapery  stretches  slowly,  round,  the  Cevio  corner,  and,  as 
in  the  immortal  chorus  of  Aristophanes,  a  gleaming  com¬ 
pany  of  clouds  sail  up  on  their  way  from  the  deep  hollows 
of  the  lake  to  the  wood-crowned  heights  of  the  mountain. 
The  leader  advances  but  slowly,  wim  misty  folds  clinging 
to  each  crag ;  but  it  has  scarcely  passed  when  the  whole 
body  is  upon  us,  and  the  bright  upper  heaven  is  obscured 
by  their  fleecy  forms. 

After  midnight  we  are  awakened  by  the  rush  of  moun¬ 
tain  rain  and  the  crash  of  thunder,  while  in  the  white 
blaze  we  see  the  Maggia  blue  no  longer,  but  turbid  with 
the  gray  granite  atoms  which  it  is  hurrying  down  to  swell 
the  delta  of  Locarno.  The  storm  spirits  are  in  earnest, 
and  to-morrow  morning  every  cliff  will  have  its  cascade, 
bridges  will  have  been  swept  away,  and  great  heaps  of 
mud  and  stones,  washed  out  of  the  overhanging  crags,  will 
block  even  the  high-road  which  offers  the  only  escape  from 
the  mountain  world. 
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Whii.e  the  sun  has  for  years  engaged  the  close  scru¬ 
tiny  of  astronomers  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  moon 
has  not  been  neglected.  If  anything,  it  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  rigorous  investigation,  because  it  is  so  much 
nearer  at  hand,  and  altogether  more  manageable  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  leg¬ 
endary  history  of  the  moon  —  how  it  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans;  how  it  was  incorporated  with  sundry  supersti¬ 
tions  ;  how  its  changing  aspects  regulated  the  division  of 
the  year  into  months  ;  and  how,  in  every  age,  it  has  been 
a  favorite  theme  for  poetical  enthusiasts.  About  all  that, 
we  need  say  nothing.  Old  notions  about  the  moon  we 
leave  alone,  preferring  to  sum  up  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
new  ideas  regarding  it.  We  lately  made  some  reference  to 
Mr.  Lockyer’s  large  and  elegant  work  on  the  Sun.  Since 
then  has  appeared  an  enually  beautiful  and  highly  illus¬ 
trated  volume,  “  The  Moon,  considered  as  a  Planet,  a 
World,  and  a  Satellite,”  by  James  Nasmyth,  and  James 
Carpenter.  Looking  at  the  very  beautiful  photographs 
and  heliotypes  of  lunar  objects,  contained  in  the  wo»,  one 
might  say  that  ordinary  inquirers  are  for  the  first  time  pre¬ 
sented  with  pictures  of  the  moon’s  surface  so  minute  and 
intelligible  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  our  satellite  is 
really  like.  Though  poets,  perhaps,  may  not  like  it,  the 
veil  of  mystery  is  torn  from  the  moon.  It  is  at  length  dis¬ 
closed  to  us  to  be  a  great  barren  waste  of  rugged  mountains 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  whole  devoid  of  air,  water,  veg¬ 
etation,  or  animal  life  —  a  rocky  solitude  going  without  in¬ 
termission  drearily  round  the  earth  —  for  the  earth’s,  not 
for  its  own  advantage. 

'The  mean  distance  at  which  the  moon  makes  these  cir¬ 
cuits  is,  as  formerly  mentioned,  237,000  miles.  Observed 
by  powerful  telescopes,  its  apparent  distance  is  brought 
within  two  to  three  hundred  miles,  which  distance  affords 
a  good  outline  of  objects,  but  nothing  can  be  distinguished 
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smaller  than  what  will  measure  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  I  seen  the  remains  of  the  small,  tapering  cones  whence  the 
across.  Amon^  astronomers  there  are  hopes  that,  by  en-  lava  and  ashes  were  projected. 

larged  telescopic  powers,  we  may  bring  the  moon  as  clearly  i  The  picture-map  of  the  moon  contained  in  the  work  be- 
before  us  as  we  can  see  Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva  with  the  fore  us  presents  tne  outlines  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
naked  eye.  As  every  one  knows,  the  moon  is  visible  by  eight  craters,  and  as  these  are  only  on  one  side,  we  may 
means  of  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  sun.  conclude  that  there  issfully  as  great  a  number  on  the  other 
Moonlight  may,  therefore,  be  called  sunlight  at  second-  —say,  upwards  of  five  hundred  in  all.  The  bulk  of  those 
hand.  which  are  visible  are  near  what  we  would  call  the  upper 

The  moon,  however,  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  the  part,  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  clustering  becomes  less 
sun’s  light  being  reflected  upon  it  from  the  earth.  This  dense,  but  with  several  large  craters  here  and  there  down 
earth-light  on  the  moon  is  seen  in  particular  conditions  of  to  the  lower  limb.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  in 
the  atmosphere,  within  a  day  or  two  after  new  moon.  At  course  of  time,  astronomers  have  given  names  to  the  whole 
such  a  time,  the  old  moon,  as  people  are  pleased  to  call  it,  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  craters  above  men- 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  new  moon’s  arms  —  an  evil  omen,  as  tinned,  leaving  many  smaller  ones  (big  enough,  perhaps,  if 
was  once  supposed  ;  the  light  shining  diml^  on  the  body  we  were  at  them)  without  any  name  at  all.  The  names 
lying  within  the  bright  crescent  being  nothing  else  than  assigned  have  been  those  of  men  distinguished  in  science 
earth-sbine,^and  no  omen  either  good  or  bad.  and  literature  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  such  as  Plato, 

By  receiving  and  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays,  the  moon  is  Pliny,  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Linnmus,  Mercator,  Descartes, 
obviously  in  opaque  sphere,  which  by  be.6t  computation  is  and  so  on.  Even  to  the  seemingly  flat  spaces  called  seas, 
2160  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  a  fourth  of  tnat  of  the  there  are  names  in  Latin,  ii  Mare  Tranquillitatis,  Mare 
earth.  Rotating  on  its  axis,  it  revolves  round  the  earth  in  Nubium,  etc.  A  range  of  mountains  is  named  after  the 
the  same  measure  of  time,  that  is,  twenty-seven  days  and  a  Apennines,  and  another  range  is  called  the  Caucasus.  In 
quarter.  In  other  words,  its  rotatory  motion  is  twenty-seven  this  way,  a  proper  map  of  the  moon  is  about  as  full  of  names 
and  a  half  times  slower  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  conse-  as  a  map  ol  the  world. 

quence  of  the  rotatory  motion  on  its  axis,  and  its  revolution  About  two  thirds  down  frcm  the  top  of  the  moon,  and 
round  the  earth,  coinciding,  the  moon  always  presents  the  nearer  the  side  opposite  our  right,  than  the  middle,  there  is 
same  side  to  us.  The  sun,  however,  lights  it  up  on  both  a  peculiarly  grand  crater,  finely  rounded,  measuring  foity- 
sides.  At  times,  we  are  able  to  see  a  little  more  than  one  gix  miles  in  diameter,  and  having  sides  rising  to  a  height  of 
tide  —  as  much  as  four-sevenths  of  its  surface  —  the  atti-  twelve  thousand  feet.  There  are  wider  and  higher  craters, 
tnde  of  the  moon  in  relation  to  the  earth  letting  us,  as  it  but  none  stands  out  so  beautifully.  It  is  distinct  to  tbe 
were,  look  round  the  edge.  This  phenomenon,  which  was  naked  eye,  but  is  well  defined  by  telescopes  of  a  small 
traced  by  Galileo  to  its  true  cause,  is  explained  as  follows  power.  In  a  clear  moonlight  night,  any  one  may  have  a 
by  the  writers  before  us :  “  The  centre  of  motion  of  the  good  view  of  it  with  a  field-glass.  This  volcano  is  named 
moon  being  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is  clear  that  an  ob-  Copernicus.  Radiating  from  it  are  bright  streaks  more  than 
server,  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  looks  down  upon  the  a  hundred  miles  long,  which  are  thought  to  represent  cracks 
rising  moon  as  from  an  eminence,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to  or  chasms  in  the  solid  crust  ol  the  ndoon,  through  which,  at 
see  more  or  less  over  or  around  her.  As  the  moon  in-  some  terrible  upheaval,  molten  matter  bad  been  poured, 
creases  in  altitude,  the  line  of  sight  gradually  becomes  par-  Copernicus  was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
allel  to  the  line  joining  the  observer  and  the  centre  of  the  of  volcanic  action,  for  the  district  around  it  is  for  a  great 
earth,  and  at  length  he  looks  her  full  in  the  face :  he  loses  distance  dotted  over  with  small  craters,  which  had  given 

the  lull  view^  and  catches  another  side-face  view  as  she  relief  to  the  internal  disturbance.  Tycho,  standing  in  the 

nears  the  horizon  in  setting.”  These  changes  in  the  point  midst  of  a  crowded  group  near  the  upper  limb,  is  also  a 

of  view,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  taking  of  pictorial  pho-  magnificent  crater,  fifty-four  miles  in  diameter,  with  bright 

tograpbs  of  the  moon’s  surface.  radiating  streaks.  Lower  dovui,  there  are  craters  close  on 

These  photogrsphs  can,  of  course,  be  executed  only  in  a  each  other,  ol  considerably  greater  dimensions,  one  of  them 
calm  and  clear  atmosphere,  when  the  mccnisatthe  full,  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  across,  alongside  of  which 
and  to  wait  for  such  oj  portunities  great  patience  is  required,  any  volcanic  opening  in  the  earth  would  be  insignificant. 

If  all  other  circumstances  be  favorable,  the  atmosphere  is  To  have  produced  these  phenomena,  the  moon  must 
partly  chared  ly  the  action  of  the  moon,  for  its  rays,  originally  have  been  in  a  molten  state,  or,  at  least,  in  a  state 
though  ordinarily  described  as  cold,  —  “the  cold,  chaste  ol  intense  heat,  with  a  hardened  crust.  From  the  prodigious 
mocn,”— partake  in  a  small  degree  of  the  heat  of  sunshine,  number  of  craters,  eruptive  forces  had  at  one  time  raged 
and  accordingly  exert  a  dispersive  influence  cn  the  clouds,  throughout.  When  they  ceased,  and  the  moon  cooled  down 
A  succession  cl  clear  moonlight  nights  is  known  to  farmers  into  the  cold  mass  it  has  now  become,  science  does  not  ex- 
to  have  a  ripening  cfTect  on  grain.  plain.  Nor  are  we  acejuainted  with  the  nature  of  the  beat 

Looked  at  even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  moon  is  not  a  that  had  produced  the  volcanic  action,  further  than  that  it 
uniformly  clear  body.  It  has  dusky  and  light  spots,  signi-  might  be  due  to  that  concentration  of  nebulous  matter,  that 
lying  that  it  has  an  irregular  surface.  The  dusky  portions,  we  spoke  of  in  relation  to  the  sun.  However  it  may  have 
which  collectively  cover  about  two  thirds  of  the  disc,  were  come,  it  has  long  since  radiated  off  into  space,  to  such  an 
at  one  time  ccraideted  to  be  seas,  and  such  they  are  some-  extent  as  to  leave  the  surface  rigid  and  dead.  W'e  called 
times  still  called.  Close  examination  by  powerful  tele-  the  earth  a  cooling  cinder.  ’Jhe  moon  is  a  cinder  cooled, 
ict|es  shows  that  these  sea-like  spaces  are  only  plains,  on  like  a  bit  of  dry  slag  turned  out  of  a  furnace, 
which  there  are  cemparatively  few  prominences  to  reflect  Devoid  of  waterand  air,  the  moon  has  no  moisture  hover- 
the  sun’s  light.  The  features  of  the  moon’s  disk  which  ing  about  it,  no  clouds:  it  accordingly  has  no  twilight, 
rivet  attention  are  prominences  mostly  in  the  shape  ol  cir-  When  the  sun  sets  upon  it,  there  is  utter  darkness.  There 
cular  craters  of  volcanoes,  some  of  vast  dimensions,  and  being  no  air  to  convey  vibrations,  there  can  be  no  sound, 
many  ol  a  small  size.  Besides  these  circular  markings.  Eternal  silence  reigns  over  its  surface.  With  suchpriva- 
which,  to  to  speak,  give  a  pock-pitted  appearance  to  the  tions,  there  is  necessarily  an  absence  of  animal  life.  There 
whole  surface,  there  are  stretches  of  rugged  and  picturesque  can  be  no  inhabitants  where  there  is  no  food  to  eat,  no 
mountains  of  great  altitude,  all  seemingly  of  volcanic  water  to  drink,  no  air  to  breathe.  W’ere  there  any  inhabi- 

origin.  The  circular  crater-form  markings  are  diverse  in  tants,  they  would  require  to  he  strangely  constituted.  On 

character.  In  some  cases  they  appear  as  if  crowning  the  earth,  our  day  ol  four-and-twenty  hours  affords  us  in  a 
mountain-heaps  of  ashes  and  cinders,  in  the  manner  of  Etna  general  way  twelve  hours’ light  for  ordinary  occupations, 
and  Vesuvius;  in  other  instances,  where  the  edges  of  the  and  twelve  hours’ darkness,  which  we  may  appropriate  for 
craters  do  not  rise  high  above  the  plains,  the  volcanoes  nocturnal  rest.  As  in  the  moon  the  length  of  a  day  is 
resemble  •prodigious  hollows,  miles  in  breadth  and  depth,  a  whole  month,  the  people  in  it,  if  there  were  any,  would 

That  the  whole  have  at  one  time  been  in  volcanic  action,  is  have  alternately  a  lortnight  for  work,  and  a  fortnight 

obvious  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  craters  are  for  sleep.  Their  physical  constitution,  their  habits,  would 
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be  >11  ditferent  from  ours.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
condition  of  the  earth  and  its  sub-planet  I  Associated  to¬ 
gether  by  an  inexorable  law,  and  both  partaking  of  sun- 
ihine,  one  of  the  spheres  teems  with  life,  has  its  grateful 
ricissitudes  of  atmospheric  influence,  and  its  varying  sea¬ 
sons  ;  the  other,  naked  and  bare  of  any  trace  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  an  alternation  of  glare  and  gloom  never  varying 
in  its  dread  monotony. 

From  all  this,  one  is  naturally  led  to  speculate  on  the 
reasons  for  the  moon’s  existence.  To  what  good  purpose 
was  a  spherical  mass  of  volcanic  rock  sent  spinning  round 
the  world  ?  It  would  be  as  presumptuous  to  say  what  were 
all  the  objects  of  creation,  as  to  define  positively  what  was 
the  special  origin  of  the  moon.  According  to  the  cosmog¬ 
ony  which  we  sketched  in  speaking  of  the  sun,  the  earth, 
while  yet  a  revolving  globe  of  fire-mist,  threw  off,  or,  in  cool¬ 
ing  and  contracting,  left  behind  it,  a  portion  of  its  own  sub¬ 
stance,  which  became  the  moon ;  just  as  the  earth  itself  and 
the  other  primary  planets  were  left  behind  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  central  mass  —  the  sun.  All  this,  however,  is  only 
more  or  less  a  probable  theory.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
the  moon  is,  a  sub-planet,  on  which  there  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  a  certain  servile  office  of  a  double  and  far  from  un¬ 
important  puipose.  Its  first  and  most  obvious  use  is  to  give 
moonlight.  This  has  been  understood  from  the  earliest 
age,  and  is  duly  recorded  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  The 
more  important,  but  less  recognizable  of  its  uses,  is  to  create 
the  tides,  and  thereby  cause  a  continual  and  wholesome 
agitation  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its  distance,  its  size, 
its  density,  are  nicely  adjusted  to  produce  this  result. 
Were  there  no  moon,  tides,  except  the  comparatively  slight 
rise  and  fall  produced  by  the  sun,  would  cease,  and  seas 
might  suffer  a  degree  of  stagnation  detrimental  to  human 
life.  While  influencing  tfie  ocean  by  its  powers  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  even  in  some  degree  aflecting  great  inland  fresh¬ 
water  seas  like  Lake  Ontario,  the  moon  is  now  understood 
to  exert  no  physical  influence  on  the  mental  condition  of 
man  or  beast.  '  The  term  lunatic  might  very  properly  be 
dropped.  Whether  the  moons  pertaining  to  some  of  the 
other  planets  — Jupiter  having  four,  and  Saturn  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  eight  —  play  the  same  part  regarding  tides  as 
the  earth’s  satellite,  we  need  not  here  inquii*e.  Our  own 
single  moon  is  clearly  a  valuable  appendage,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  for  its  gratuitous  and  beneficial  services. 
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TllK  VAUDEVILLE  OF  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE. 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  life  which  one  does  not 
willingly  forget,  whatever  may  have  been  our  lot.  What¬ 
ever  changes  or  chances  may  have  befallen  us,  there  gen¬ 
erally  remains  some  pleasant  oasis,  some  imperishable 
iouvenir,  on  which  we  love  to  look  back,  and  which,  though 
frequently  in  itself  unimportant,  yet  survives  in  our  mem¬ 
ory,  when  the  recollection  of  graver  matters  has  long  be¬ 
come  indifferent  or  passed  away.  It  may  seem  strange 
thus  to  preface  an  article  on  a  Parisian  theatre ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, one  of  its  most  con¬ 
stant  frequenters,  and  having  witnessed  in  the  dear  old 
talle  so  many  triumphs  of  literary  talent  and  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence,  I  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  a  “  labor  of 
love  ”  the  following  attempt  to  record  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  events  in  its  history. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  the  origin  and  fortunes 
of  the  Vaudeville  previous  to  its  establishment  in  the  Salle 
de  la  Bourse.  Built  on  the  site  of  a  public  ball  room, 
called  the  little  Pantheon  in  the  Rue  de  Chartres,  its  first 
opening  dates  from  January  12th,  1792,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Pus,  the  chatisonnier,  and  the  vaudeuUliitte  Barrd. 
These  were  successively  replaced  by  the  celebrated  Dd- 
saugiers  (1816),  Bdrard  (1819),  De  Guerchy,  and  Bernard 
Ldon  (1827),  and  Etienne  Ara^o  (1829).  On  July  18th, 
1838,  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  tie  Chartres  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  after  a  temporary  visit  to  the 


provinces,  the  Vaudeville  company  adjourned  to  a  Cafd- 
Spectacle  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  Etienne 
Arago  soon  relinouishing  the  management  to  a  M.  Trubert. 
Finally,  May  17tb,  1840,  the  wanderers  were  installed  in 
the  Theatre  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  left  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  the  Opdra  Comique  to  the  Salle  Favart, 
Trubert  being  shortly  after  succeeded  as  director  by  M. 
Ancelot. 

Three  years  after,  I  entered  for  the  first  time  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  theatres  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Paris. 

M.  Ancelot,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  establishment, 
was  a  literary  celebrity  of  some  eminence,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  to  b^t.  He  was  short,  stoutish,  grave 
and  ceremonious  in  manner,  as  befitted  one  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Forty.  Of  his  conversational  powers  I  can  say  but 
little,  as  he  seldom  got  beyond  his  invariable  phrase  of 
“  Comment  va  votre  santd  ?  ”  —  a  polite  inquiry  as  invari¬ 
ably  followed  (whatever  the  answer  might  have  been)  uy 
a  low  bow  and  a  scarcely  audible  “  enchantd,”  after  wnich 
“  Lui  il  ne  soutilait  mot ;  moi,  je  ne  disais  rien ; 

C’est  ainsi  que  fiuic  ce  noble  entretien.” 

Madame  Ancelot  has  enriched  the  French  stage  with 
some  very  charming  comedies,  one  of  which  —  “  Marie,  ou 
les  Trois  Epoques,”  written  originally  for  Mile.  Mars  — 
still  holds  its  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais.  The  majority  of  the  others  were  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  during  her  husband’s  management  ;  the  most 
deservedly  successful  being  “  Marguerite,”  “  Hermance,” 
“  Loisa,”  and  “  L’Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.”  Her  weekly 
soirees  in  the  Rue  Joubert  were  well  attended.  Among 
the  principal  features  of  her  salon  were  three  or  four 
groups  (painted  by  herself)  of  literary  and  other  celebri¬ 
ties,  one  of  which  represented  Mile.  Rachel  reciting  a 
scene  from  Andromaijue,  “  chez  Madame  Ancelot.”  Her 
daughter  was  then  (1843)  about  to  be  married  to  Maitre 
Lachaud,  at  that  time  a  young  and  rising  avocat,  and  now 
(1874)  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Paris 
bar. 

The  first  piece  I  ever  saw  at  the  Vaudeville  was  “  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland,”  a  semi-historical  drama  by  the  fair  directress, 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  theatre  and  the  company.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Laferrihre,  who  really  looked  Bar- 
baroux,  the  cast  was  a  dead  failure  ;  nor  was  it  possible  in 
any  way  to  identify  the  revolutionary  heroine  with  her  re¬ 
fined  and  elegant  representative,  Madame  Doche.  Despite 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  claque,  the  receipts  were  fast 
dwindling  down  to  nil,  when  Duvert  luckily  came  to  the 
rescue  with  one  of  the  drollest  comicalities  that  even  his 
prolific  brain  ever  imagined ;  and  thenceforth  from  nine  to 
eleven,  after  “  Madame  Roland  ”  had  been  duly  yawned 
over,  and  finally  despatched  to  the  guillotine,  ”  L’Homme 
bla.se  ”  and  Arnal  reigned  triumphant. 

Apropos  of  this  excellent  absurdity  I  may  mention  that, 
some  years  later,  I  was  requested  by  Arnal  to  join  him  one 
evening  at  the  Lyceum,  in  a  box  sent  him  by  Madame 
Vestris;  on  which  occasion  Mathews  was  announced  to 
play  Nantouillet,  or,  rather.  Sir  Charles  Coldstream.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  first  act  the  orinnal  creator  of  the 
part  was  all  eyes,  all  ears,  fidgeted  abo^  in  his  chair,  and 
said  not  a  word.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  act  he 
brightened  up  visibly,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  turned  to  me 
and  remarked,  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction  and  relief, 
“  Voyez-vous,  au  premier  acte,  ce  diable  de  Mathew  est 
plus  gentleman  c|ue  moi ;  mais  .  .  .  .  au  second,  je  I’enfonce 
—  je  Ven-fonce. 

Of  all  the  comic  actors  I  have  seen  (Vernet,  perhaps, 
excepted),  Arnal  was  unquestionably  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  irresistible.  His  humor  was  sui  generis, 
subtle,  delicate,  and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  exagger¬ 
ation.  His  tact  was  marvellous,  and  never  allowed  him, 
even  in  his  wildest  and  most  fantastic  moments,  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  buffoonery.  A  look,  a  gesture,  a  single  intona¬ 
tion  sufficed  to  call  down  peals  pf  laughter ;  while  jokes, 
often  of  questionable  point,  were  accepted  as  sterling  coin, 
simply  from  his  manner  of  uttering  them.  No  one  (except 
Mile.  Ddjazet)  could  sing,  or,  as  the  French  express  it, 
detainer,  a  couplet  final  like  Arnal;  the  more  uncertain  the 
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verdict  of  the  audience  appeared  to  be,  the  more  he  seemed 
to  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  mingled  finesse 
and  persuasion  he  threw  into  his  appeal,  generally  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  off  his  author  (whatever  might  have  been 
his  shortcomings)  with  fiying  colors. 

The  pieces  which  owe  their  success  to  this  excellent 
artist  are  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  Among  the 
best  may  be  mentioned  Riche  d’ Amour,”  ”  Pass4  Minuit,” 
“  Le  Mari  de  la  Dame  de  Chceurs,”  “  L’Homme  blas^,” 
and  “  L’Humoriste.” 

In  private  life  Arnal  was  reserved  and  studious,  with  a 
natural  turn  for  poetry.  His  “  H pitre  a  Bouffd  ”  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  picture  of  the  few  roses  and  many  thorns  incidental  to 
the  career  of  a  Parisian  actor.  Such  was  his  love  for  his 
profession  that,  when  past  seventy  years  of  age,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  an  engagement  to  play  “  Fassd  Minuit "  (with  ad¬ 
ditional  music)  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  So  infirm  was 
he  that  a  chair  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  coulisse, 
upon  which,  on  leaving  the  stage,  he  regularly  fell  asleep, 
and  was  duly  awakened  by  the  call-boy  m  time  to  sa^  e  his 
entree. 

Talking  of  “  L’Homme  blasd,”  reminds  me  of  what 
occurred  during  one  of  its  first  performances.  The  charm¬ 
ing  actress  (we  will  not  mention  names)  who  played  Louise 
wore  on  that  night  a  magnificent  brooch,  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  a  young  Parisian  dandy,  supposed  to 
have  a  faible  for  the  lady  in  question.  After  having  atten¬ 
tively  scrutinized  the  ornament  through  his  opera-glass,  he 
turned  to  his  neighbor,  a  tall,  stately  Russian  in  the  stall 
adjoining,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm, 
«  Comme  elle  est  jolie  ce  soir,  monsieur,  et  quelle  belle 
broche  elle  a !  ”  “  Oui,  monsieur,”  replied  the  Russian 
coolly,  “  la  broche  est  bien  belle,  et,  monsieur,  c’est  moi 
qui  la  lui  ai  donn^e.” 


Another  very  popular  actress  of  that  period  was  Mile. 
Page,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty.  She  it  was 
who  one  day  received  from  an  enraptured  Muscovite  the 
following  brief  but  poetic  declaration,  ”  Soyez  la  plus  belle 
page  de  ma  vie !  ”  About  1844  she  was  offered  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  brilliant  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  her  contract  with  the  Vaudeville  being 
the  stipulated  payment  of  15,000  francs  (£600)  in  the 
event  of  her  wishing  to  annul  it,  she  tendered  the  dedit  to 
her  manager.  ”  Mademoiselle,”  said  Ancelot,  pocketing 
the  notes,  “  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  admire  you  more 
in  this  character  than  in  any  I  have  seen  you  play.”  “  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  you,  monsieur,”  she  replied,  ”  the  piece  can 
only  be  performed  once." 


Few  suitors  were  then  and  for  many  years  so  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  success  of  a  new  piece  as  Bardou,  a  thorough 
Gascon,  and  a  perfect  Proteus  in  his  way.  Inimitamy 
droll  in  “  Les  Petites  Miseres  ”  and  “  Pass^  Minuit,”  he 
fairly  took  the  public  by  surprise  with  his  creation  of  Jean 
Gauthier  in  “  Les  M^moires  du  Diable.”  Although  up  to 
almost  the  end  of  the  isist  act  his  share  in  the  dialogue 
consisted  merely  of  the  words  oui  and  non,  he  contrived 
to  infuse  into  these  two  monosyllables  such  an  amount  of 

Eathos,  energy,  and  despair  as  perhaps  no  other  actor  could 
ave  effected.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  add  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  during  Bardou’s  temporary  absence,  his 
part  was  taken  by  another  artist  of  undoubted  merit, 
Leclbre,  whose  performance  of  L’Abruti,  although  clever, 
ranked  immeasurably  below  that  of  his  predecessor. 

If  I  were  to  select  one  single  dramatic  production  from 
the  different  repertoires  of  the  Parisian  theatres  as  being 
perfect  in  its  construction,  details,  and  denouement,  I  think 
“  Les  Mdmoires  du  Diable  ”  would  bear  aw^  the  palm ; 
and  I  am  happv  to  find  my  opinion  endorsed  by  Charles 
Dickens,  who,  in  Mr.  Forster’s  concluding  volume  of  his 
life,  alludes  to  the  tinkling  of  Marie’s  little  bell,  which 
concludes  the  piece  as  one  of  the  prettiest  tags  he  ever 
saw.  Undoubtedly,  this*  charming  comedie  drame  owed 
much  of  its  vogue  to  the  master^  acting  of  F^lix,  the 
original  Robin,  admirably  seconded  as  he  was  by  Baidou, 
Amant,  Madame  Thdnard,  and  Madame  Doche.  It  seldom 


happens  that  a  comedian,  however  unquestionable  his 
merit,  maintains  a  hold  on  popular  favor  from  the  day  of 
his  first  appearance  to  that  of  nis  final  retirement  Such, 
however,  was  the  case  with  Fdlix.  During  a  long  series 
of  years  his  unflagging  verve,  his  buoyant  animal  spirits, 
had  established  between  him  and  his  audience  a  sort  of 
intimacy,  which  time  only  served  to  strengthen.  The  first 
sound  of  his  voice,  his  joyous  sapristi  behind  the  scenes, 
enlivened  the  dullest  spectator ;  and  many  a  murmured 
Ah!  enjin  !  testified  the  delight  of  the  public  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  enfant  gale.  Nor  was  he  less  at  home  in  parts 
entailing  higher  dramatic  requisites.  Rivalling  Madame 
Albert  in  pathos  and  dignity  in  “  Un  Duel  sous  Richelieu,” 
he  held  his  own  against  Mile.  Fafgueil  in  “Les  Filles  de 
Marbre,”  “  Dalila,”  and  “  Nos  Intimes.”  On  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  piece  in  London  some  two  years  ago, 
Tholosan  was  played  by  Brindeau,  and  those  alo’^e  who 
had  seen  Fdlix  in  the  part  could  fairly  estimate  the  in- 
compe'.ency  of  his  successor. 

In  1845  M.  Hippolyte  Cogniard,  a  dramatic  author  of 
some  repute,  became  lessee  of  the  Vaudeville.  His  man¬ 
agement  lasted  until  1847,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Al.  Lefbvre,  after  whose  bankrupt^  in  1848  the  theatre 
was  successively  directed  by  MM  Paul  Ernest,  Boufl'e 
(not  the  actor,  but  a  jovial,  champagne-loving  oiveur),  and 
M.  Louis  Boyer.  Among  the  new  recruits  added  to  the 
company,  the  principal  were  Madame  Albert,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  versatile  actresses  of  her  day;  Volnys, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  troupe,  but  whose  influence  on 
the  receipts  now  proved  to  be  null;  Mile.  St.  Mare,  a 
delicate  little  creature,  with  a  complexion  like  a  th'e-rose, 
and  the  very  pretty  and  attractive  Mile.  Figeac.  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  over  unnoticed  one  of  la  vieille  garde, 
Madame  Guillemin,  the  best  comic  old  woman  I  ever  saw, 
who  still  contributed  her  talent  and  entrain  to  many  of  the 
liveliest  pieces  in  the  repertoire. 

The  authors  whose  productions  at  this  perio<I  most  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  in  the  bills  were  Mdlesville,  Duvert,  and 
Lauzanne  (Arnal’s  special  fuurnisseurs).  Rosier,  Clairville, 
Cormon,  and  Ldon  Gozlan,  whose  comedies,  “  Le  Gant  et 
I’Eventail  ”  and  “  Trois  Rois,  trois  Dames,”  were  far  above 
the  usual  standard  of  literary  merit.  It  was,  1  think,  dur¬ 
ing  a  performance  of  the  farst-named  piece  that  Scrope 
Davies,  Byron’s  friend,  and  long  a  resident  in  Paris,  lounged 
into  a  stall  adjoining  mine.  In  the  course  of  an  entr’acte, 
our  conversation  turned  on  Madame  Albert  (who  was  then 
playing),  and  from  her  diverged  to  artists  of  a  by-gone  day, 
of  whom  he  related  anecdote  after  anecdote.  One  of  these 
I  remember,  and  will  give  it,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  his  own 
words.  “  During  a  dinner  at  Holland  House,  at  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  present,  some  one  happened  to  say  that 

Lord - had  lately  been  found  dead  in  his  cabinet.  The 

actress,  apparently  applying  the  term  cabinet  to  an  orna¬ 
mental  cupboard,  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis,  and  in 
her  deepest  theatrical  tone,  ‘  Poor  gentleman  1  how  gat  he 
there  V  ’  I  never,”  said  Scrope,  “  could  look  at  her  with 
patience  after  that  I  ” 

In  addition  to  the  regular  company,  the  deplorable  system 
of  engaging  stars  of  high  repute  for  particular  pieces  was 
occasionally  adopted  by  the  diflerent  managers  ;  but  in  no 
one  instance  with  any  other  effect  than  that  of  spoiling  the 
ensemble  of  the  troupe.  For  example,  Lafont  was  specially 
retained  for  a  revival  of  ”  Pierre  le  Rouge ;  ”  Mile.  Darcier, 
a  charming  fugitive  from  the  Opdra  Comique,  made  a  most 
brilliant  ddbut  in  “  La  Vicomtesse  Lolotte ;  ”  and  even  the 
inimitable  D^jazet  treated  us  to  a  few  gems  from  her 
repertoire;  but  these  were  mere  meteoric  flashes,  whose 
speedy  disappearance  only  served  to  render  the  public 
more  exacting,  and  more  clamorous  after  novelty. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hitherto 
comparatively  prosperous  Vaudeville.  Night  after  night 
the  curtain  rose  to  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  benches, 
the  natural  results  of  which  were  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
director,  and  the  temporary  closing  of  the  theatre.  In 
Paris,  however,  where  dramatic  speculators  spring  up  like 
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giiuhrooms,  and  where  the  public  at  large  almoat  prefer 
circeMes  to  panem,  it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  favorite 
resort  as  the  Vaudeville  should  long  remain  untenanted. 
And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  a  few  months  later  the  affiche 
proudly  announced  the  first  performance  of  a  piece  de  ctr- 
coHStance,  “  Petit  Bonhomme  vit  encore  1  *’  Soon  after, 
Ctairville,  in  a  fit  of  inspiration,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
smart  political  satire,  chiefly  directed  against  the  economist 
Proudhon,  and  bearing  his  watchword  for  title,  “  La  Pro- 
pridt^  c’est  le  Vol.” 

The  effect  was  prodigious.  For  weeks  and  months  the 
bureau  de  location  was  literally  besieged  by  applicants  of 
high  and  low  degree.  Royalists  came  to  applaud  and  re¬ 
publicans  to  hiss ;  and  from  that  date  began  the  long  series 
of  reactionary  pieces,  such  as  “  La  Poire  aux  Id^es,” 
“Suffrage  Premier,”  and  a  dozen  other  amusing  squibs, 
whose  audacious  piquancy  acquired  additional  zest  and 
bris  from  being  intrusted  to  Ambroise,  Delannoy,  Madame  I 
Octave,  and  Mile.  Cico. 

Madame  Octave  deserves  a  separate  mention  —  not  for 
her  histrionic  talent,  which  was  nil  nor  for  her  musical  ac¬ 
quirements,  inasmuch  as  they  barely  enabled  her  to  sing  in 
tune  —  but,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  she  enjoyed  a  tem¬ 
porary  celebrity,  which  dated  from  her  first  appearance  as 
Eve,  and  lasted  until  people  grew  tired  of  applauding  or 
hissing,  night  after  night,  the  same  anti-republican  senti¬ 
ments  they  had  applauded  or  hissed  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  physically  “  la  femme  du 
rdle ;  ”  her  figure  was  admirably  symmetrical,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  dreamy,  languishing  softness,  of  which  she  well 
knew  the  value.  Secondly,  owing  either  to  her  own  or 
her  author’s  political  bias,  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
monarchically  inclined ;  and  therefore  the  entire  cote  droit 
of  the  Chamber  were  her  slaves  to  a  man. 

Her  apartment  in  the  Rue  Grammont  was  daily  thronged 
by  a  multitude  of  admirers  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
disposed  of  them  was  original.  On  the  arrival  of  a  visitor, 
he  was  immediately  ushered  by  an  old  maid-servant  into  a 
vacant  room,  receiving,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  the  same 
invariable  reply,  — 

“  Madame  va  passer.” 

Thereupon  he  was  left  to  amuse  himself  as  best  he  might, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  occasionally  hearing  a  new-comer 
installed  in  an  adjoining  room,  there  to  wait  until  his  turn 
came.  In  fact,  as  a  witty  legislator  remarked,  “  On  se 
serait  cru  chez  un  dentiste  I  ” 


But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Vaudeville  was  yet  to 
come.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  “La  Dame  aux 
Camdlias  ”  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  with  a  success 
1  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  never  surpassed.  Dumas  Ji^, 
in  his  preface  to  the  play,  tells  us  of  the  impediments  to  its 
production  thrown  in  his  way  by  M.  Ldon  Faucher,  and 
subsequently  set  aside  by  M.  de  Morny.  These  obstacles 
had  stimulated  public  curiosity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  long 
before  the  doors  were  opened  a  queue  of  several  hundred 
persons  blockaded  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  adjoining 
streets,  though  repeatedly  informed  that  the  bureaux  would 
remain  closed,  “  toute  la  salle  dtant  loude  d’avance.” 

Within,  not  a  seat  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  strapontin,  — 
that  last  refuge  of  the  destitute,  —  was  unoccupied ;  the  en¬ 
trances  to  the  stalls  were  choked  up  by  resolute  amateurs, 
who  had  paid  fancy  prices  for  mere  standing-room.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  interior  of  the  Vaudeville  on  that  evening  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  famous  first  night  of  “  Monte  Cristo  ” 
at  the  ThdAtre  Historique,  when  jockey  club  exquisites  and 
workmen  in  blouses  elbowed  each  other  in  the  narrow  cor¬ 
ridors,  while  Mile.  DuVerger  (with  all  her  diamonds)  sat 
triumphant  among  the  titis  in  the  upper  gallery. 

I  had  often  remarked,  in  baignoire  or  avant-sclne,  the 
original  of  Marguerite  Gautier  (the  self-styled  Marie  Du- 
plessis,  but  in  reality  Alphonsine  Plessis),  with  her  lustrous 
eyes  and  patrician  air,  and,  like  all  Paris,  I  had  made  one 
of  the  procession  attracted  to  the  Boulevard  de  la  Made-  | 
leine  in  1847,  by  an  affiche  announcing  the  sale  of  her 
effects  apr'es  deces.  I  had  read  Dumas’  touching  story, 
and  felt  a  strange  curiosity  to  witness  the  scenic  develop¬ 


ment  of  characters  and  incidents  so  familiar  to  me;  above 
all,  I  was  strongly  interested  in  the  ordeal  to  which  was 
about  to  be  exposed  an  actress  whose  career  I  had  atten- 
tiyely  followed,  and  who,  I  maintained,  had  hithero  prom¬ 
ised  far  more  than,^Mt«  cT occasion,  she  had  been  allowed 
to  perform.  1  allude  to  Madame  Doche,  of  whom  I  shall 
presently  have  more  to  say. 

The  triumphant  result  of  this  soiree  is  too  well  known  to 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  Feebter’s  admirable  rendering  of  Ar- 
mand  Duval,  Delannoy’s  pathos  in  the  very  uphill  part  of 
the  father,  and  Gil  Perez  (a  new  recruit)  as  St.  Gaudens, 
with  his  irresistible,  “  Ah  I  que  je  prends  du  plaisir !  ” 
(pronounced  plasir)  gradually  stirred  up  the  audience  to  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm,  until  the  curtain  finally  fell  to  a 
storm  of  applause  such  as,  perhaps,  never  before  echoed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Vaudeville. 

By  the  way,  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  Gil 

I  Perez  had  modelled  his  personage  after  M.  de  G - ,  s 

well-known  habitud  of  the  stalls,  who  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  spluttering  out  every  word  be  spoke,  so  ludicrously 
copied  by  P^rez,  that,  for  fear  of  offending  the  (as  yet)  un¬ 
conscious  prototype,  the  manager  felt  bound  to  put  his 
veto  on  any  further  exhibition  of  the  young  actor’s  imitative 
powers,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of  some  less  compro¬ 
mising  tic,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

As  for  Madame  Doebe’s  impersonation  of  Marguerite,  it 
was  more  than  a  success  —  it  was  a  complete  revelation. 
Few  even  of  those  who  had  felt  the  influence  of  her  beauty, 
and  of  the  subtle  charm  of  her  voice  and  manner,  could 
have  imagined  a  combination  of  such  exquisitely  feminine 
grace  with  such  depths  of  tenderness  and  passion  !  The 
elegant  yeune  premiere  had  become  in  a  few  short  hours  the 
dramatic  celebrity  of  the  day.  The  actress  had  at  length 
made  her  mark ;  and  her  name  was  henceforth  to  be  insep¬ 
arably  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  her 
own  or  any  other  stage. 

It  was  on  leaving  the  theatre  on  this  memorable  evening 
that  I  fell  in  with  C - ,  one  of  the  most  unlucky  frequent¬ 

ers  of  the  Bourse  I  ever  met  with. 

“  You  here  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Oui,  mon  cher,”  replied  he,  wiping  his  eyes,  for  the 
last  scene  had  been  too  much  for  him ;  “  1  could  n’t  resist  it 
—  such  a  solennite —  Dumas  and  Doche,  you  know.  But, 
c’est  egal,  you  ’ll  not  see  me  here  again.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  I  innocently. 

I  “Why  not?  mon  bon.  Once  a  day  in  this  infernal 
neighborhood  is  enough  for  me.  When  one  has  lost  one’s 
money  over  there”  (pointing  to  the  Bourse)  “regularly 
every  afternoon,  one  hardly  Tikes  to  be  reminded  of  it  at 
night  1  ” 

I  have  often  regretted  the  gradual  disappearance  of  what 
used  to  be  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  theatre,  namely, 
the  vaudeville  a  couplets.  Whether  this  be  attributable  to 
the  vocal  inability  of  the  performers,  or  to  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  les  emotions  fortes,  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is 
that  at  the  present  day,  barring,  perhaps,  a  ronde  or  an  oc¬ 
casional  morceau  d’ensemble,  nothing  is  left  to  remind  the 
old  play-goer  of  what  was  formerly  a  sine  qua  non.  The 
two  last  pieces  I  remember  to  have  seen,  somewhat  recall¬ 
ing  the  original  model,  were  Clairville’s  lively  “  Roger 
Bontemps,”  and  that  delicious  ^little  bit  of  naughtiness, 
“  Daphnis  et  Chlo^.” 


I  The  success  of  the  “  Dame  aux  Cam^lias  ”  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  several  eminent  writers  to  follow  the  example 
of  Dumas  and  intrust  their  manuscripts  to  the  Vaude¬ 
ville.  Octave  Feuillet  brought  “  Dalila  ’’  and  “  Le  Roman 
d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre ;  ”  Rmile  Augier,  “  Les  Lionnes 
Pauvres,”  and  that  wondrously  powerful  but  repulsive 
drama,  “  Le  Mariage  d’Olympe ;  ”  and  Barrihre  his  “  Filles 
de  Marbre  ”  and  “Faux  Bonshommes.”  Finally,  Viclo- 
I  rien  Sardou  contributed  “  Nos  Intimes”  and  “  La  Famille 
Benoiton,”  thereby  achieving  for  himself  a  reputation,  to  be 
more  than  justified  in  our  own  day  by  his  exquisite  satire 
of  “  Rabagas  ”  and  “  L’Oncle  Sam.” 
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Without,  however,  seeking  to  undervalue  the  literary 
merit  of  the  above-named  productions,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  success  obtained  by  them  was 
due  to  the  acting.  Nor  was  any  effort  wanting  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  display,  these  tempting  novelties  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Scenery,  dresses,  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  accessories  of  every  kind  were  perfect; 
new  artists  were  sought  for  and  obtained  at  any  cost ;  nay, 
even  the  JiguranU  were  as  carefully  selected  and  drilled  as 
if  the  fate  of  the  piece  depended  on  them. 

Glorious  old'  Numa  (engaged  specially  for  Marecat  in 
“  Nos  Intimes,”  with  his  queer  snake  of  the  head,  and 
hands  perpetually  in  his  pocketsl  was  as  heartily  welcomed 
as  ever  he  had  been  on  the  boards  of  the  (^mnase ;  Lafon- 
taine,  poetic  and  impassioned,  as  Andr^  Koswein  in  “  Da- 
lila ;  ”  Fdlix,  Febvre,  Parade,  and  the  excellent  Delannoy, 
completed  an  ensemble  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Co- 
m^die  Fran^aise. 

And  Mile.  Fargueil  I  What  an  Olympe,  what  a  Dalila 
was  she  I  Now  the  very  incarnation  of  sarcastic  irony 
dealing  out  the  sharpest  stings  in  the  softest  and  most  hon¬ 
eyed  tones,  or,  as  poor  D’Orsay  used  to  say,  “  cutting  your 
throat  with  a  feather ;  ”  now  tne  tempting  Circe,  weaving 
her  inextricable  meshes  round  body  and  soul,  until  the 
caprice  de  grande  dame  had  passed  away,  and  the  victim 
was  left  to  perish  in  despair  I  Triumphs  of  art  like  these 
retain  more  than  a  fleeting  hold  on  the  spectator’s  memory. 
If  but  rarely  enjoyed,  they  are  still  more  rarely  forgotten  I 

My  task  is  done.  The  year  1869  witnessed  the  final 
closing  of  the  old  saUe,  a  brief  record  of  whose  good  and 
evil  fortunes  I  have  attempted  to  trace,  as  of  things  that 
one  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Of  the  new  theatre  it  is 
not  my  province  to  speak  ;  suffice  it  that  I  wish  it  all  pos¬ 
sible  prosperity,  and  entreat  you,  gentle  reader,  when,  sip¬ 
ping  your  coffee  on  the  Boulevard,  you  are  uncertain 
whither  to  bend  vour  steps,  to  remember,  for  the  sake  of 
“  auld  lang  syne;’^  that,  — 

V  Le  Franfais,  n€,malin,  cr^a  le  Vaudeville." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  I.iondon  Athenceum  promises  to  print  in  its  next 
issue  a  very  interesting  letter  of  John  Keats. 

Another  Egyptian  romance  of  an  amatory  nature  has 
just  been  found  by  M.  Chabas  among  the  papyri  at  Turin. 

The  busts  of  the  French  marshals  have  been  all  found 
uninjured  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries.  As  usual  they 
stood  fire  well.  • 

London  is  about  to  have  what  it  does  not  greatly  need, 
—  another  quarterly  magazine.  It  is  to  be  entitled  Alag- 
fair,  rather  a  blithesome  name  for  a  serious  quarterly. 

There  has  recently  been  discovered,  inscribed  upon  a 
wall  at  Karnak,  a  list  of  ^wards  of  two  thousand  Egyp¬ 
tian  towns  and  cities.  This  very  important  contribution 
to  the  geography  of  Egypt  will  shortly  be  published. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  Manchester  (England)  paper 
advocates  the  allowance  of  the  practice  of  smoking  during 
divine  service  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  attendance  at 
church.  Where  is  the  British  Anti- Tobacco  Society  ? 

Ladt  Fellowes,  the  widow  of  the  travel  er.  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes,  has  just  died  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She 
has  bequeathed  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  watches, 
accumulated  during  her  lifetime,  to  the  British  Museum. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Academy  corrects  a  mistake 
which  Mr.  Simcox  made  last  week  in  a  note  touching 
Story's  statues.  Mr.  Simcox  in  saying  that  all  Mr.  Story’s 
great  statues  are  seated  women  had  forgotten  “  Medea.” 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  commanded  a  collection  of 
Chinese  poems  from  the  earliest  times  to  be  made.  The 
collection  will  be  published  in  200  volumes.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  said,  possesses  a  library  of  more  than  400,000  volumes. 
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Bartolommeo  Ecstacheo,  the  most  remarkable  phy¬ 
sician  and  anatomist  of  the  16th  century,  —  a  period 
abounding  in  remarkable  anatomists  and  physicians,  —  is 
about  to  be  commemorated  by  a  colossal  statue  in  San 
Severino,  his  native  town. 

Peke  David,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  has  arrived  at 
Shanghai  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  has  brought  with 
him  some  valuable  scientific  spoils,  the  result  of  his  recent 
researches  in  Kiangsi. 

A  GRAND  literary  fete  is  being  organized  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vaucluse,  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  centenary 
of  the  poet  Petrarch,  who  died  on  July  18,  1374.  The 
fete  will  take  place,  under  the  patronage  of  the  authorities, 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  on  July  18  and  19. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Seraphin  Vanoni,  a  young 
French  painter  of  merit,  is  announced.  He  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  a  scaffolding  in  the  Palais  of  the  Ldgion  d’llon- 
neur,  while  engaged  decorating  the  ceiling,  a  duty  for  which 
he  was  selected  in  preference  to  many  competitors. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says,  in  its  very  best  man¬ 
ner,  that  “  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  illustrious  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  in  London  for  a  few 
days,  and  contemplates  visiting  Scotland  before  his  return 
to  America.  He  is  looking  much  better  than  when  he  was 
last  here.” 

It  is  stated  that  a  house  of  historic  interest  is  being  de¬ 
molished  at  Berlin.  This  house.  No.  17,  Taubenstrasse, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Electors  of  Prussia  before  Berlin 
aspired  to  be  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  inhabited  by  Voltaire 
during  his  stay  at  Berlin,  and  it  was  thence  that  he  assailed 
Maupertuis,  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  house  in  King’s  Yard,  Deptford,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Peter  the  Great  during  that  monarch’s  sojourn  in 
England  in  1698  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  in 
naval  architecture,  is  still  preserved.  It  forms  part  of  the 
Evelyn  estate,  of  which  the  factor  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Liardet,  the 
unsuccessful  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  fitted  up  by  that  gentleman  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Czar  during  his  visit  to  England. 

There  is  much  talk  going  on  in  Rome  just  now  concern¬ 
ing  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  painting  by  Raphael 
from  the  Sciarra  Gallery.  The  painting  in  ({uestion  is  the 
well-known  “  Violin-player,”  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  sold 
W  its  possessor  to  a  foreigner  who  will  take  it  out  of  Italy, 
’nis  is  contrary  to  the  Pontifical  laws  of  1802  and  1830, 
which  prohibit  the  removal  from  Italy  of  any  celebrated 
works  of  art,  as  well  from  private  as  from  public  collections. 


It  appears  that  files  which  were  in  preparation  at  Milan 
for  the  removal  of  the  complete  bodies  of  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Protais,  and  St.  Gervais,  have  been  somewhat  disturbed 
by  letters  from  Piacenza  stating  that  in  a  church  in  that 
town  the  head  of  St.  Gervais  and  the  entire  body  of  St. 
Protais  have  long  been  visited  and  venerated  by  the  faith¬ 
ful.  It  appears  improbable  that  the  one  saint  had  two 
heads  and  the  other  two  entire  bodies,  still  we  know  the 
slight  discrepancy  has  been  accounted  for, 

M.  Jules  Simon,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  now  engaged  in  writing  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  4th  of  September  in  the  XIXme  Silcle.  His 
party  have  often  been  censured  with  extreme  violence  for 
having  upset  the  Empire  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
impartial  people  have  long  ago  formed  the  conviction  that 
the  Empire  rather  fell  than  was  broken  to  pieces.  M. 
Jules  Simon  says  it  was  an  awkward  situation ;  the  Em¬ 
peror  could  not  resume  the  command  of  the  army  and  be 
could  not  return  to  Paris,  he  therefore  became  an  encum¬ 
brance  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  Corps  Ldgislatif  was 
deliberating  on  a  new  form  of  government  when  the  fatal 
Sedan  news  arrived,  and  the  mob  took  it  into  their  own 
hands. 
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LITERATURE  AND  BREAD. 

Walter  Scott's  saying  that  “  Literature  U  a  good 
itick  but  poor  crutch  ”  illustrates  fairly  an  objection  which 
lies  in  most  minds  against  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a 
means  for  gaining  one’s  livelihood.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  newspapers  report  the  incomes  of  various  writers,  well 
or  ill  known,  generally  explaining  the  large  incomes  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  that  the  author  inherited  his 
fortune,  or  that  he  made  it  by  writings  which  reflect  no 
credit  upon  him.  Roughly  speaking,  it  would  {)robably 
be  held  by  most  people  that  literature  as  a  business  “  did 
not  pay.” 

An  objection  is  brought  from  another  side,  that  the 
effect  upon  the  author  himself  is  disturbing ;  that  he  who 
writes  for  his  daily  bread  is  under  continual  necessity 
of  producing,  whether  he  be  in  the  mood  for  it  or  not ; 
that  thus  spontaneousness  is  checked  and  the  result  found 
to  be  mere  mechanical  work.  The  vulgar  needs  of  the 
flesh,  it  is  held,  do  not  stimulate  but  impede  the  action 
of  the  more  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  anxiety  respecting 
one’s  dinner,  and  especially  the  dinner  of  one’s  family, 
renders  one  incapable  of  the  best  eiTort.  In  a  word,  that 
cerUin  gentle  conditions  are  requisite  for  the  best  sus¬ 
tained  literary  labors. 

These  considerations  are  familiar  enough,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  their  due  attention.  Prudence  is  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all,  but  “  Prudence,”  as  Blake  says  in 
one  of  his  proverbs,  “  is  an  old  maid  courted  by  Inca¬ 
pacity  ;  ”  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  with  some 
degree  of  fairness  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who 
hesitates  indefinitely,  before  undertaking  the  occupation 
of  literature,  thereby  proves  an  incapacity  to  engage  in  it. 
Recklessness  is  not  courage,  but  neither  is  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  always  wisdom. 

We  do  not  see  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  literature  to  the  rule  which  governs  people  in 
the  choice  of  any  profession.  One  person  enters  the  law 
because  when  the  time  comes  for  choosing,  his  nature  sets 
in  that  direction  ;  another  enters  the  ministry  because  he 
has  a  call  to  it,  and  in  that  word  calling  lies  the  secret 
of  the  whole.  A  man  does  not  call  himself  to  any  work, 
and  it  is  for  each  to  determine  whether  he  has  been 
called  to  this  or  that  life ;  the  question  of  support  is  a 
secondary  one  which  is  much  more  easily  answered,  much 
less  important,  and  usually  involved  in  the  very  call 
which  he  receives.  ’That  is  to  say,  if  one  is  conscious  that 
he  has  something  to  say  and  knows  that  he  can  best  say 
it  with  the  pen,  he  will  be  drawn  to  literature  in  some 
form.  If  the  conditions  of  authorship  and  publication  are 
favorable  where  he  lives,  then  he  may  write  and  prosper. 
If  they  are  unfavorable,  he  must  write  and  be  poor.  But 
if  there  is  absolutely  no,  demand  in  the  community  for 
literature,  then  if  the  call  upon  him  to  live  there  at  any 
rate  is  strong,  it  will  so  far  modify  the  demand  upon  him 
to  be  an  author,  that  he  will  be  governed  in  his  inclinations 
and  led  to  earn  his  bread  in  some  other  way.  No  doubt 


the  professions  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  in  the 
United  States  contain  many  persons,  who  under  more 
favorable  conditions  would  have  been  irresistibly  drawn 
into  literature. 

It  is  astonishing  how  simple  the  problem  becomes  if 
one  is  willing  to  accept  poverty.  The  great  difficulty 
with  those  who  hesitate  before  a  life  given  to  literature 
is  their  desire  to  live  a  life  of  ease ;  not  necessarily  one 
of  luxury,  but  at  least  one  of  freedom  from  anxiety.  The 
temperament  and  education  of  a  literary  man  disqualify 
him  for  the  coarse  fare  and  rough  accompaniments  of  a 
life  of  manual  toil.  Yet  why  should  a  young  man  who 
feels  the  literary  hunger  in  him  refuse  to  enter  upon  a  life 
of  letters  because  it  promises  hardship  and  demands 
sacrifices  ?  The  young  man  who  turns  away  sorrowing 
from  this  life,  because  he  desires  great  possessions,  may 
find  his  chance  for  money-making  in  some  other,  but  if  he 
be  born  for  letters  he  will  have  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Literature 
when  it  is  the  door  to  Wealth,  but  the  evil  day  would  be 
a  short  one,  for  true  Literature  would  instantly  take  refuge 
again  with  Poverty.  A  man  may  honestly  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  literature,  as  long  as  he  is  giving  the  best  of 
what  he  has,  and  if  he  gets  in  return  very  little  besides 
his  bread,  he  should  be  the  last  to  complain,  for  the  very 
choice  of  literature  as  a  life  is  the  open  preference  for 
the  higher  over  the  lower  goods.  “  Remember,”  was 
said  to  the  rich  man,  “  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst 
thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,”  —  a 
parable  of  very  wide  application. 

NOTES. 

—  State  legislatures  have  exclusive  right  to  make 
State  laws,  but  fortunately  for  the  people  who  are  to  ob¬ 
serve  or  break  them,  the  publication  is  thrown  open  to 
private  enterprise  also.  As  an  illustration  in  point,  the 
Illinois  legislature  which  rose  on  the  last  day  of  March 
provided  that  the  laws  passed  should  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  then  arranged  for  official  publi¬ 
cation  to  take  place,  so  the  Chicago  papers  say,  some  time 
in  the  fall.  But  Colonel  Gross  of  Springfield,  who  has 
published  Gross’s  Statutes  for  several  years  past,  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people.  He  appeared  at  the 
Riverside  Press  early  in  May  with  his  copy  prepared,  and 
early  in  June  will  go  back  to  Illinois  with  an  edition  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  in  a  portly  volume,  solemnly  bound 
after  the  legal  fashion,  giving  people  who  are  fast  readers 
a  chance  to  read  the  volume  through,  and  commit  it  to 
memory  if  need  be,  before  the  first  day  of  July. 

—  Senator  Anthony’s  bill  concerning  the  sale  of  public 
documents  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  has  grown 
steadily.  It  provides  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Print¬ 
ing  shall  determine  upon  the  number  of  copies  of  every 
book,  document,  or  report  ordered  to  be  printed,  over  and 
above  the  number  called  for  by  the  regular  official  demand, 
and  that  these  copies  shall  bear  upon  the  title-page  the 
cost  price,  together  with  the  additional  cost  of  postage. 
Then  any  person  in  the  country  desiring  a  copy  can  pro¬ 
cure  it  by  remitting  the  sum  to  the  Congressional  Printer, 
who  is  to  be  allowed  a  clerk  to  have  charge  of  this  sales 
department.  We  still  think  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
books,  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  regular  publishers,  who  could  use  their 
machinery  to  bring  such  works  before  the  people.  However, 
the  reform  does  away  with  much  of  the  abuse  under  the 
existing  system. 
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—  One  hundred  and  twelve  million,  forty-three  thou¬ 
sand,  five  hundred  postal  cards  were  manufactured  the 
past  year.  The  extension  of  postal-card  intercourse  with 
other  countries  has  now  taken  in  Germany,  and  for  two 
cents  one  may  send  there  from  the  United  States  as 
much  information  as  he  can  get  upon  one  of  these  little 
tickets.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  interest  which  news¬ 
papers  everywhere  take  in  these  cards.  There  have  been 
rules  of  decorum  published  with  regard  to  the  use  of  them. 
They  are  still  in  fact  the  toys  of  correspondents. 

—  The  American  Geographical  Society  issues  a  circular 
stating  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  Explorer,  is  to  head  an 
expedition  from  New  York  to  Iceland,  hy  way  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  South  Greenland, 
reaching  Reikjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  in  time  for  the 
millennial  celebration  in  August.  It  is  proposed  to  climb 
Mount  Hecla,  to  sail  around  tlie  north  side  of  Iceland,  to 
photograph  the  magnificent  scenery  there,  and  to  hunt, 
fish,  and  explore.  Beyond  this  the  party  will  go  north, 
avoiding  the  ice,  however,  some  distance  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  voyage  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  as  well  from  a  sportsman’s  as  a  scientific 
and  historical  point  of  view.  No  republic  has  ever  cele¬ 
brated  its  thousandth  anniversary,  and  the  novel  and  un¬ 
precedented  occasion  will,  doubtless,  call  together  a  large 
assemblage  of  both  learne<l  and  adventurous  people.  A 
very  interesting  article  on  Iceland  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Comhill  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Bryce,  presents  a  fascinating 
picture  to  an  outsider  of  the  isolated  life  of  the  people. 
To  an  outsider,  we  say,  for  probably  the  people  themselves 
are  not  over  fond  of  isolation.  Indeed,  the  Spectator  re¬ 
marks  :  “  It  is  probable,  we  believe,  though  Mr.  Bryce 
does  not  say  so,  that  in  a  little  while  the  rest  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  will  leave  Iceland  for  America,  and  then  the  un¬ 
peopled,  gloomy  desert  will  be  applied  to  what  seems  now 
its  proper  use,  —  a  natural  penal  settlement  for  the  worst 
prisoners  of  Scandinavia,  or  it  may  be  of  England.” 

—  Our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  pathetic 
advertisement  which  continued  so  long  in  the  principal 
papers  of  the  country,  beginning  “  Methlick,”  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  some  wanderer  to  return  to  a  sick  mother.  The 
explanation  came  at  length  in  the  story  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  circle  in  which 
there  seemed  the  promise  of  everything  that  wealth  and 
position  could  give,  into  a  life  of  roving  at  sea.  No  ac¬ 
count  of  his  motives  has  ever  fully  explained  them,  but 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  he  was  irresistibly 
drawn  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  driven  by  a  repulsion, 
from  the  forced  life  of  a  young  aristocrat.  At  any  rate 
his  character  was  above  reproach,  and  his  free  life  showed 
no  stain.  He  was  l(»t  at  sea,  six  days  out  from  Boston. 
His  mother  has  lately  given  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Sea¬ 
man’s  Friend  Society  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  in  honor 
of  her  son. 

—  It  must  have  struck  many  chess-players  that  there 
was  an  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  the  game  being  of  East¬ 
ern  origin,  the  King  remains  stationary  and  throws  the 
Queen  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  suggested  by  these  lines  in  Chaucer’s  “  Boke 
of  the  Duchesse:”  — 

”  At  the  chesse  with  me  she  gan  to  picy ; 

With  hir  fals  draughtes  dyvers 

She  staale  on  me  and  toke  my  fers.” 

The  fers  is  sometimes  spelled  pherz  or  pherzan,  in  other 
words,  the  King’s  chief  counsellor,  or  vizier.  In  the  East 
he  would  naturally  make  the  [moves  and  lead  the  game. 


and  when  the  game  was  transferred  to  the  West,  the  rela 
tions  of  the  pieces  continued  the  same,  hut  by  degrees  the 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  changed  for  that  of  the 
Queen,  who  would  be  the  natural  consort  of  the  King  in 
most  people’s  minds.  In  India  at  this  day  one  may  see 
two  natives  sit  upon  the  ground,  mark  out  a  chess-^ard 
in  the  soil,  and  mould  little  figures  of  clay,  to  appear  on 
that  occasion  only. 

—  New  York  is  the  first  State  to  make  a  practical  test  ; 

of  compulsory  education.  Governor  Dix  having  signed  the  ^ 

bill  to  that  efifect  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature.  It 
requires  parents  and  guardians  of  children  between  the  " 

ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years  to  give  them,  in  a  school 

or  at  home,  at  least  fourteen  weeks’  regular  instruction 
every  year  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  and  geography.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  within  the  ages  named  at  any  labor  during  the 
time  when  the  common  schools  are  opened,  and  school  f 

officers  are  given  the  authority  to  see  that  the  law  is 
enforced.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  results,  and  '' 

judging  from  the  number  of  communications  on  the  suh-  ’ 

ject  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  will  be  a  great  many  j  j, 
watchers.  , 

—  A  Boston  “  tonsorial  artist,”  lately  from  Paris,  | 

advertises  as  a  novelty  what  he  calls  “  Artificial  Invisible  ^ 

Heads  of  Hair.”  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing  here.  f 

Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  i 

Boston  and  the  vicinity  have  for  a  number  of  years  * 

adopted  this  style  of  head-dress.  If  you  look  down  from  ! 

the  gallery  of  one  of  our  churches,  or  from  the  balcony  ' 

seats  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  during  the  op&a  houffe  season,  ^ 

you  will  see  enough  invisible  heads  of  hair  to  convince  i 

you  that  that  is  the  prevailing  mode.  \ 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Metropol-  J 

itan  Museum  of  Art  it  was  announced  that  the  Di  Cesnola  i 

collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  was  now  the  property 

of  the  museum.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum 
indicates  how  much  interest  the  public  have  felt  in  this 
exhibition  of  art.  'The  building  in  the  Central  Park  will 
soon  be  commenced,  if  it  can  be  erected  for  about  S500,000. 

The  Museum  of  Art  in  Boston  is  slowly  rising.  The  plan 
of  the  directors  is  to  build  first  one  wing  of  the  entire 
building.  Each  museum  has  shown  its  wisdom  in  mak¬ 
ing  public  such  collections  as  it  had,  before  obtaining  its 
building. 

—  The  interest  which  every  reader  in  the  United 
States  has  in  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be  our  excuse 
for  quoting  from  the  analysis  of  the  character  of  Old 
Probabilities,  as  seen  by  the  blazing  light  of  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal.  Perhaps  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
terms  in  which  our  weather  is  sometimes  stated.  “  His 
Benevolence  is  strong  enough  to  make  him  sympathetica!, 
kindly,  liberal,  and  especially  tender  toward  the  helpless 
and  the  aged.”  What  sufiering  he  must  experience  as  he 
watches  the  storm  centre  moving  over  the  older  sections 
of  the  country.  “  He  appears  to  have  large  Cautiousness, 
which  gives  prudence  and  guardedness.”  That  siccounti 
for  some  expressions  we  have  noticed  in  his  reports.  “  We 
think  his  Combativeness  is  considerably  larger  than  his 
Destructiveness.”  We  always  thought  he  had  a  spite 
against  the  barometer.  "  He  appears  to  have  a  well- 
developed  crown.”  And  this  is  a  republican  country  I 

—  The  Naval  Committee  has  reported  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  widow  of  Captain  Hall  a  sum  not  exceeding 
SI 5,000  for  the  papers  of  her  husband. 


i 


